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THE COVER: Rt. Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie King whose book of wartime 
diaries is reviewed in the Autumn Book Section. 


“Just What Makes a Dangerous Driver?”. One way to tell, says Dr. W. A. Tillmann 
of the Department of Psychiatry at St. Joseph’s Hospital, London, Ont., 1s to 
look at (a) his credit rating, (b) his record with a family court and (c) his record 


with the police. 


John Gellner, SN’s contributing editor on military affairs recently interviewed the 
high NATO officers in Europe; Canada is directly concerned through its contri- 
bution of land forces and an air component. Today the position of the force is at 
its lowest point since formation. The commander, General Lauris Norstad, at- 
tempts to put on a brave face but Secretary-General Paul-Henri Spaak reports 
that “A sense of fatality seems to smother us”. 


When — if ever — will the Communist Government of China take a seat at the 
United Nations? What is the case for admission and what are the arguments 
against? Professor Kenneth McNaught of the University of Toronto marshalls 
the facts which, to him. seem to call for immediate admission: with equal can- 
dor, Jack Macbeth, who was for four years a correspondent for Time-Life Inter- 
national in Formosa and who has now returned to Canada, makes some telling 


points against. 


Contributing editor John A. Irving, Professor of Philosophy at the University of 


Toronto, spent some months this summer visiting the principal centres of higher 
learning in the Eastern United States which gave him an opportunity to look 
into the work and success of the National Association of Educational Broadcasters. 
His report — made from extensive personal experience with the medium 
suggests that with the coming of private TV to Canada the CBC might take a 
leaf from the U.S. book and widen its contribution in the educational field. 


In the Book Review section I. Norman Smith, associate editor of the Ortawa 
Journal, reviews Mackenzie King’s war diary and Donald A. Davie, an English 
poet and critic who teaches at Cambridge University, takes an outside look at 


Canadian verse. 
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Mr. St. Laurent Replies 


AVE JUST READ THE RACY AND INTER- 


ESTING ABOLT THE NEW MIKI 


ARTICLE 


PEARSON AND HIS BRAINS TRUST BY RICHARD 


GWYN IN) YOUR SEPTEMBER | ISSUE 
CONTAINS TWO ASSERTIONS [I EMPHATIC- 
ALLY DENY ONE IS PEARSON'S POLITICA 
STORY BEGINS IN OCTOBER |9S7 WHEN 
UNDERTOOK A SECRET MISSION _ 
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ELECTION CAMPAIGN \LOST AL LING 
ALL WAS THE PERFORMAN S 
AURENT WHO FLEW OFF TO FLORID, AN 
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Lg “The Ne P yn n H 

Sate C Cw c ™ \ > 
Brains Trust” [SN Sept. 17] with interes 
~ co gd fin noth ng DO he B ne 
Trust. Near the beginning of the cle 
Mr (GWT Writes 

Pearson is s enet for able 

en. The umiure cx Ppuious onest\ 
shich w no OW 

e e end this 

Again. during the “$8 campaign. he told 
n he OuUL wus clOSsec dience 
n « fur n he B of Rights shows 
Jiefenbaker to be the fake he is”. When 

Ss Pp ‘ nto Nhe newspapers Pe rson 

st ‘ - ev v c Yeen sQuotec 
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Reig Sash = 
Ss. i aa 
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O 
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OD 
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aaa m ; 

jet: 


Is this an example of Mr. Pearson's 
scrupulous honesty? 
OSHAWA ERNEST H. WINTER 
Sav It Aint So 
In recent letters to your magazine the 


“alright™ and “normalcy” have 
to. and you have replied 
listed in the Shorter 


‘ uA ra “oo 
ese Words are 


ford Dictionary. Of course they are. 
since they exist. So is “ain't”. And so 
e 1) other words which you would 
se ow st ing effect should you decide 
2% word listed in the Shorter Oxford 

s ereb equired respectability. 
he question is not whether these 
vOrds eXis D whether their use is 


desirable. In my opinion no careful writer 


d use either. and I feel reasonably 

certain that the compilers of the Shorter 
+ \ orep 
. we UPL \ seit 

REGIN 4 MARGARET MACVEAN 


Sicker and Sooner 


Mary Lowrey Ross usually delights me 
th her reviews, but in the case of the 
ne of Ps SN Sept. 17]. she erred 
her badly. Her rhetorical question— 
Would a competent secretary of ten 

years’ standing find it necessary to reach 

tk ape 1d pencil before she could 
ge through her pretty head that $7.000 
fron S40 000 eaves exuct \ $33.000?"— 
fell flat. Would competent film. re- 

Viewer (and presumably car buyer). not 

notice that such a car as Janet Leigh 


.;Uuht in the fh m would not cost §$7_000 
\ it tal Vu TOL i . . 


A > “ 
sut only $700 

Although IT admit to a slight revulsion 
oO some of the goings on in Psycho, I 


s glad to see murder portrayed for 
\ s—i ghastly. messy business done 
by men with sick minds. The movies and 
T\ e imprinting firmly upon the minds 
of e impressionable that murder is a 
neat. tidy business, that war is glorious 
nd an occasion for heroics, and that 
cowboys and gumslingers were happy. 

rmless beings who fired with deadly 


and others 
with the true facts 
srudely done, that 
not with a trite phrase 
bayonet in their 


r blown in Pleces, and that most 


ind OMNIV Allled Outlaws 


cowboy heroes were dubious 


ers Who would Mnever face an 


opponent if they could shoot him in the 


il 


DiC 








The killing in Psycho was a fiction 
affair. But what was shown in All Qui 
on the Western Front (rows and rows «if 
grey figures falling before machine-gt 
fire, or impaled on barbed wire) and in 
Paths of Glory (artillery ordered to fire 
on its own troops) actually happened. if 
we must have violence on the movies and 
TV. let us have real violence, 
not a counterfeit imitation. This way we 
may sicken of it sooner. 
OTTAWA 


and 


JIM LOTZ 


Rules for Divorce 


Joe Sedgewick’s suggestion to simplify 
divorce procedure [SN Sept. 17] is 
sensible. Under present practice a married 
couple may be irreconcilably estranged, 
and mutually agreed on divorce, but the 
law cannot help unless one of them 
commits the social sin or appears to do 
so. Further it must be clandestine or 
appear to be so. and the other party's 
investigator must sneak up or so appear 
and catch the perpetrator. Then the “in- 
spouse in apparent indignation 
Court’s aid to 


nocent” 


invoke the dissolve 


may 
the marriage. 

Judges. lawyers and 
aware of the subterfuge so 


ploved but as long as it is not reveled 


witnesses ure 


often em- 


at the trial, dissolution may follow 
The flaw in Sedgewick’s suggestion Is 


that for the sake of losing the nuptial 
encumbrance, complacently ear 
the stigma of real or imaginary adultery 


rules shoul. be 


many 


Simplification of the 
accompanied by other legislative gro:inds 
of divorce those in Eng «nd. 


leaving individual Provinces free to «Jopt 


similar to 


or reject the new provisions of | the 
Federal statute. 
VANCOUVER G. V. PI TON 


More Strong Men 


Edwin Copps [SN Sept. 17] pre nted 
quite a strong case for W. A. C. Be nett. 
“Canada’s Most Spectacular Premier — but 
in trying to strengthen his case hi ised 


some very Weak examples when re- 
ferred to some other Canadian pre lets. 

For instance. Tommy Douglas no 
“brief flash” in Saskatchewan, No: does 


“diminish”. 7T om) 
speci ular 
not 


his importance 
Douglas is one of the most 
men in Canada and in Saskatchew 
Diefenbaker gets more | ‘ten 
Indeed Doug has 


even John 


tion as a native son 


SATURDAY § HI 

















been called “the Abe Lincoln (without 
the height) of the prairies.” 

To also say that Joey Smallwood grabs 
“occasional attention” is rather © silly. 
Smallwood is always in the news and 
long with Douglas is one of the most 
lominant premiers in Canada, even 
hough their philosophies are at opposite 
oles. 

1 do not lessen the estate of Bennett: 

only try to show you, correctly, that 
douglas and Smallwood have a place in 
he country too. 

ORONTO STAN OBODIAC 


B.C. Mining Laws 


Your article by Edwin Copps on Premier 
W. A. C. Bennett of British Columbia 
SN Sept. 17] and circulated prior to the 
recent Provincial Election is so riddled 
by inaccuracy that it must not pass with- 
out some comment. 

Mr. Copps states “He modernized the 
province’s out-moded mining laws which 
had long stifled exploration in the prov- 
ince’s northern areas. As a result, an oil 
and gas exploration boom got under way 
in north-eastern B.C., a petroleum indus- 
try second only to Alberta’s was de- 
veloped.” 

The oil and gas boom had nothing to 
lo with any changes of the mining laws 
ind was a natural extension of the ex- 
ploration program in Alberta. British 
olumbia mining laws had, until Social 
Credit, a reputation of soundness recog- 
nized throughout the mining industry. It 
vas new legislation which stifled explora- 
ion to the extent that many compinies 
vave seriously curtailed their expenditures 
ind the industry is constantly appealing 
o the government to reverse its position. 
‘he Mineral Property Taxation Act has 
een largely responsible. 

This iniquitous legislation gave the 
sovernment the power to impose an an- 
ual tax of up to 10% of the value of 
he mineral in the ground; and to impose 
his tax, not generally, but selectively on 
ny piece of mineral land. The assessor 
vas given the arbitrary power to deter- 
line the value of mineral in the ground 
or taxation purposes. As a result, this 
‘gislation put the government in a posi- 
On to tax any selected mining company 
ut of business in one, or at most two 
ears, 

That this legislation has recently been 
leclared ultra vires by the Supreme Court 
f Canada gives little comfort when there 
‘ no evidence that this has resulted in a 
hange of attitude on the part of Mr. 
Sennett or his senior ministers. 

Mining companies are not likely to 
spend large sums of risk capital with 
this kind of legislation hanging over their 
head unless they have made a deal with 
the Government and surely this is not 
good democratic practice. 
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For men 


who seek the best | 


= 


It’s the way you’ve always been. 
Eager, inquisitive, given to 
thoughtful weighing and analyz- 
ing —all to the one end of 
discovering the ultimate in 
quality. That’s why Rolex is the 
Wrist-watch for you. 

Every Rolex watch represents 
the summing-up of all the major 
advances in 20th Century 
watchmaking, for it was Rolex 
which led the way! Such devel- 


ROLEX OFFICIALLY CERTIFIED CHRONOMETER—) — 


— 


Swimprut case. ‘ 
* e 


ti 
ROLEX 


of Geneva, Switzerland 


(H. Wivsporr, Founder 


“or free ailla . } -] RI ; , ; 
For free illustrated booklet of Rolex and Tudor designs 


Please write to Rolex Watch Co. of 
80 Richmond St. West, Toronto. 


Canada, 


23 Jewel, selt-winding Perpetual movement, 
unbdreakable mainspring and glass, steel Oyster 


mechanism, and the 100°, 
waterproof “Oyster” case, etc., 
are but part of the unique tradi- 
tion that has made Rolex an 
honoured name the world 
around. By rigorous tests — 
under the sea, and on Mount 
Everest —Rolex has proved its 
supreme dependability. Here is 
unrivalled quality for you who 
Know its value. 


Ltd... 
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As a Canadian magazine of stature 
unless this article establishes your stature 
you have a responsibility to be factual 
The nature of this article indicates thi 
you have allowed yourselves to becom 
a party to the publication of questionab| 
political propaganda in the midst of ; 


| election campaign and this is not goo 


journalism. 


BRALORNE, B.C. C. M. CAMPBELL, J 


Political Firings 


In your “Comment of the Day” of Sep 
17 you have an article “Patronage Once 
More”. In it you say: “To begin with 
Mr. Lesage fired all those crown prose- 
cutors who had held their appointments 
from the Union Nationale and replaced 
them with Liberals. Such wholesale med- 
dling with the judiciary doesn't happen 
in any other province in Canada”. 

I would call your attention to the fact 
that in 1956 on the election of the 
Conservative Stanfield government, every 
Liberal crown prosecutor (with one ex- 
ception) was called on the phone and 
asked to resign. One who refused to do 
sO was dismissed. 


AMHERST, N.S. H. MURR\AY 


Initial Error 


Nowadays many journalists have adopted 
the practice, when first mentioning «an 
organization of using its full title and in 
subsequent references they use its initials 


only. Consequently readers with poor 
memories like myself have to search back 
line by line to find what the initials 


represent. 

John Gellner, in his article “Defeat of 
the Rebels in Algeria” [SN Aug. 6]. goes 
one better, or rather worse than this. dy. 
in at least two instances, using onl) 
initials such as FLN and GPRA and there 
is no indication as to what they represent. 

I may be bold to suggest that relers 
would be greatly helped if, at the he:.! of 
articles in which such abbreviations are 
used, a list be printed of the full ‘tles 
of the organizations mentioned wit’ in- 
itials alongside. 

EDMONTON 4. W. JAC SON 


National Spirit 


My 
You 


first reaction on reading “Say. Can 
See?” [Comment of the Da, SN 


Aug. 20th] was one of anger and st. ‘rise 
that any “national” magazine wot be 
so ignorant as to print such a ridict. si 


smail-minded verse. 


If this kind of talk is an exam; = 0! 


Canadian National Spirit then IT am 10re 
glad than ever that it won't be toc ons 


now before I move myself south « — the 
border. 


BARRIE TIM LLEW! LYS 


SATURDAY WN’ iH! 








‘Our National machines 
save us $6,500 
every year” 










7 


writes Mr. Norman English, Executive Vice-President, Vapor Heating (Canada) Limited, 
3955 Courtrai Avenue, Montreal 


ve 


‘*“Two years ago, we purchased a National Accounting Machine for our general 
accounting work and were so satisfied with it, we decided to invest in a second 
machine soon afterwards to handle our payroll calculations. 


Payroll work involves the daily processing of 400 to 500 work tickets for plant 
personnel. Previously this work occupied the full time of two employees using cal- 
culators. With the National machine we not only complete the work with just one 
operator but in addition, have sufficient machine time to process our job costing. 


We estimate that our two National machines save us about $6,500 per year in 
salary, overtime and other expenses. 

This year we decided to invest in a machine to do our inventory which is a very 
important part of our work so, of course, we chose a National for maximum savings 
and reliable service.” 


There’s a National machine to save time and money in every 


a 
business. Call your nearest National representative for further Nattonatl 


information. He’s listed in the yellow pages. Ask for a no- Pre rE rr rrr 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


obligation demonstration. 


1€ NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED, HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO ® SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Perhaps the 
nicest Avis ‘extra’ 


is a little 
extra care 





vis RENT 2-CAR 
ETT ae tae tet 


“= An R.MURRAY 
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New, exclusive Avis “minute-saver service” means your car is ready and waiting. You can be on your way immediat¢ly. 


You're always sure of a car when you rent through Avis. New ‘minute 
Saver service’’ guarantees it. Just tell us when you're arriving and your ca 
will be ready to go. You’re on your way without delay. This is just o! 
of many friendly Avis extras that come free with every car. Others, lil 
confirming out-of-town reservations while you wait and safety-equippi! 
every car, make renting an Avis car a genuinely pleasant experience. It cos » 
no more to rent an Avis car—and you know the extra care is always the! 





a little more car... i y ~ a little more courtes 


Avis rents all ne’ 
cars and feature 
Deluxe Pontiac 





The Avis Rent-a-Car System of Canada e “Serving Canadians Round the World 
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The O'Leary Commission 


IT Is ENCOURAGING to report the setting up 
of a Royal Commission to investigate the 
whole matter of magazine publishing in 
this country. But the task facing Grattan 
O'Leary and his fellow commissioners, 
John George Johnston and Claude P. 
Beaubien, is not easy. 

The facts themselves are simple: Time, 
Reader's Digest and a number of less well 
known publications, are written and com- 
piled in the United States, then their con- 
tents are dumped into this country, where 
Canadian advertising pages are the only 
locally written part of their so-called 
Canadian editions. 

All the editorial costs, all the office 
overhead have already been met before a 
single line of advertising is sold. Cana- 
dian magazines competing for the same 
advertising material have to pay their 
editorial costs and overhead out of their 
Canadian advertising revenue. Thus in no 
sense is there fair competition between 
these two kinds of magazines. 

Without revenue a magazine is dead. 
If it can’t pay its own way it has to be 
subsidized either by other operations of 
he parent company, or by a particular 
roup or individual. This is not healthy 
‘or journalism, since journalism is a popu- 

ir enterprise and it should be able to 
say its Own way by attracting enough 

eaders to make the advertiser want to 
cach them. 

It is on this point, and this point alone, 

nat Canadian magazines have any quarrel 
ith the so-called Canadian editions. If 
ime, like Life or Saturday Evening Post, 
‘ere to say on its front cover that it is 

1 American magazine and be imported 

s such, all would be well. For in a free 

ountry there should be freedom of the 

ress and freedom to circulate any printed 

\aterial which the people want to buy. 

ut to maintain our Canadian identity 

nd to give Canadian journalists a fair 
reak, we should have some specific cus- 
oms ruling about what can constitute a 
anadian magazine. If our radio and TV 

‘ations, in order to foster a Canadian 
dentity, are. required to have a 55 per 

ent Canadian content, why should not 
‘ome kind of similar requirement be made 
on magazines? 

The facts, as we have said, are simple. 
Che solution is not easy. Yet a solution 
must be found if we are not to be com- 
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pletely swamped by the mass media of a 
friendly, adjacent, but still foreign, 
country. 





Tarantella for Fidel 


CAN'T YOU GO get me an Inn, 
Guevara? 

Can't you go get me an Inn? 
With fine rugs for rough treading 
And bedding for shredding 

By the shucking and the plucking 
Of our fowl to end their clucking. 
You should get it cheap 

And be able to save: 

A place I can sleep 

Is all that I crave 

The need for a bathroom I certainly 
For who [waive, 
In my crew 

Wants a bath or a shave? 


If you can’t get me an Inn, 
Guevara, 

If you can't get me an Inn, 
From Havana ere dark 
You must fly in some tents 
The which 

You will pitch 

In Central Park, 

While my temper ferments 
At the malice prepense 

Of these 

Yanquis 

Who are ready with boasts 
Wherever you turn, 

But in acting as hosts 
Have plenty to learn. 


Hurry, and get me an Inn, 
Guevara, 
Hurry, and get me an Inn. VIC 





Bear Baiting 


IT Is NOT very cheering for us, however 
satisfying it may be, to say that we told 
you so. But in the October 24th issue 
last year we said: “In summary, stock 
market investors can expect further de- 
cline over the near term and would be 
well advised to watch New York closely 
for the bull or bear signal.” 

Between October 24th and the date of 
our next market story, March Sth, 1960, 
the Dow-Jones industrials rose sharply to 
a record high of €85.67 on January 5th, 


while rails remained well below their 
previous high. Subsequently. both aver- 
ages turned sharply lower so that by mid- 
February industrials sank below their 
critical point of 616.45 and rails their 
critical point of 150.28. 

In the March Sth issue we said: “The 
bull has become a bear. The stock mar- 


ket’s gigantic decade-long surge to record 


highs has turned into what, theoretically. 
could become the fiercest bear market 
since 1929”, 

Subsequently, the Dow-Jones industrials 
bounced back from the 600 level to 
around 640 four times until, finally. in 
mid-September, they broke through to 
below 600. At the time of writing. in- 
dustrials stand at 585.20. Rails, which had 
indicated during this period of industrial 
volatility that industrials would follow 
them down, stood at 129.25. 

Now, even the Wall Street Journal has 
agreed that this is a bear market. Yet 
when SN first said so almost a year ago. 
few agreed. We hope that at least some of 
our readers. who were the only ones to 
be told by a Canadian publication that 
prices were more likely to go down than 
up, managed to hedge their bets ap- 
propriately. 


To Jail By Air 


THERE WAS A PICTURE in the newspapers 
last month of a girl who had escaped 
from the Kingston prison for women and 
had been captured again near Calgary. 
What was unusual about the picture was 
that it showed the girl, in charge of a 
prison matron, coming down the ramp 
from an airplane. Aren't we getting some- 
what lavish in our treatment of law break- 
ers when we start transporting them around 
the countryside by air? For whether the 
aircraft was on a normally scheduled air- 
lines flight or whether it was a department 
of transport plane, the cost of the journey 
must have been considerable. 

It may be that a journey by train, 
which is the way such malefactors used 
to travel, is now too time-consuming for 
custodial personnel. It may be that there 
is less chance of this particular person — 
a girl determined to escape and adept at 
it — escaping from a vehicle twenty 
thousand feet in the air. 

But it was still a shock, when air 
travel is still a minority pastime, to see 
that persons convicted of anti-social be- 
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‘Don't 
fell 


my 
wife, 
but... ”’ 


A distinguished Torontonian one day 
went with his wife into Jean 
Courtot’s salon and bought her a 
fur coat for her birthday. 


Next day he telephoned Mr. Courtot 
and said, “You know that white 
mink evening wrap I looked at 
vesterday? Well. I'd like that too. 
But please don't tell my wife. I'll 
be along to pick it up on Friday.” 


When he arrived on Friday eve- 
ning, he said to Mr. Courtot, 
“There’s something about a_ truly 
exquisite fur that makes a woman 
enchanting. An ordinary fur won't 
do it. She glows from inside. You 
can see it in her eyes and skin. 


“You should have seen my _ wife’s 
eyes. I've seldom seen her so happy. 
She snuggled and purred all the 
way home. She’s a_ wonderful 
woman, and I was so happy for her 
that I want to surprise her with 


an evening wrap, too.” 


He glowed. You could see it in 
his eyes. 


Unlikely though this incident may 
seem, it is nevertheless true. It is 
the kind of story that could happen 
only in the romantic surroundings 
of beautiful things. If you have 
never visited Jean Courtot’s salon, 
why not do so now? You may not 
find romance there; but you will 
find the elegance which encourages 
new. or even renewed, romance — 
magnificent furs superbly — styled, 
and unexpectedly low-priced for 
such quality. 
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| havior and already serving a prison term, 


constitute even a tiny part of that min- 
ority. 


Western Style Hotels 


Our poet Vic has his say about the 
ridiculous events centred on Fidel Castro 
and his hotel problem in an adjoining 
column. 

The whole of Castro’s difficulties in 
New York seem more like those to be 
seen on a slapstick TV show than those 
which might bother the head of a state 
in a foreign country. And the State De- 
partment in Washington encourages this 
view by seeming itself to believe in the 
kind of good guy-bad guy philosophy 
which dominates the Western. But, as a 
friend said the other day, in the Westerns 
even the bad guys get good hotel accom- 
modation. 


UN On the Move? 


JusT BECAUSE Mr. Khrushchov was the 
man to suggest it first doesn’t mean that 
we should not examine seriously the idea 
that the United Nations might leave New 
York. 

The factors against it are clear: the 
United Nations building is handsome, 
well situated locally and would be ex- 
pensive to replace. 

The permanent organizations are well 
settled in, the staff have got themselves 
good accommodation and the lines of 
communication out to the world are 
firmly established and function easily. 

New York is easily accessible by air 
and by sea and sits at the centre of one 
of the great networks of international 
communication. 

Since New York itself is a great tourist 
centre, hundreds and thousands of people 
see the United Nations as part of their 
New York visit. These people would not 








see it if the headquarters were shifted to 
a less well known site. And its being 
seen by the ordinary tourist is worth some 
thing. 

But against all this, there is a tremen 
dous propaganda potential which can b 
used by both the United States an 
Russia. Since the United Nations is o 
United States territory (not technicall\ 
but for all intents and purposes) an 
since the land was given freely by a 
American citizen, the United States look 
as though it owns the place. The Russians 
can protest that this is unwarrantable don 
inance by one of the great powers of th 
world and that it helps the West in its 
continuing fight against Communism. 

Since New York also is a world centr 
for television and press, the Russians, when 
they want to use the United Nations pure); 
for publicity purposes, can get more cov- 
erage there than anywhere else in the 
world. 

As one result of this latter use of New 
York by the Russians, there were some 
fairly silly restrictions imposed by the 
United States for this present assembly. 
Both Khrushchov and Fidel Castro were 
restricted to Manhattan Island and _ this, 
apart from making Casiro as big a man 
in Cuban eyes as Khrushchov is in the 
world’s eyes. also made the Americans 
look illiberal — which is the last thing 
on earth they are when compared with 
the Russians, or for that matter the 
Cubans during the past few years. 

It is not enough just to count the cost 
of moving the United Nations to rule out 
that possibility, nor even the incon- 
venience. The fact is that the sma!ler 
powers might well form a committee of 
their own. even an ad hoc informal com- 
mittee, to see whether the price in money 
is not far less than the price we may pay 
in other things if the United Nations 1s 
left where it is. 


UN Headquarters in New York: A high price to pay? 
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There’s a feeling of finality when you 
figure with a Friden calculator. Friden 
calculators perform more steps in 
figurework without operator decisions 
than any calculating machine 
developed. With human error 
minimized, Friden figures faster. There 
are fourteen Friden calculators designed 
to speed the problems of any type of 
business. Learn more about the time 
and money saving Friden with a fifteen 
minute demonstration on your own 
figure work. Call the Friden man 
for proof. 


JOSEPH McDOWELL SALES LIMITED 
36 Mobile Drive, Toronto 16, Ontario 
PLymouth 9-4121 
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The Event Of The Year... 


HUMBER 
STEALS 
THE 
SHOW 
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Who could imagine a more dramatic entrance at any 
First Night . . . to drive up in the elegant perfection of 
a Humber Super Snipe. 

With Humber, you get every refinement of modern 
motoring . . . power-assisted steering, power brakes, 
automatic transmission, all standard equipment. And 
the interior offers the comfort of deep-seated leather up- 
holstery, the luxury of custom-crafted appointments, 
enhanced by foldaway rear seat tables in rich burr walnut. 

Wherever smart people gather, the Super Snipe comes 
into its own... the choice of connoisseurs, reflecting the 
brilliant prestige only Humber provides in such rich 
measure. It belongs anywhere, on any occasion. 


ROOTES PRODUCTS — HILLMAN - HUMBER - SUNBEAM 
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accidents needless, caused by someone doing what he knew he should not do. 


Just What Makes a Dangerous Driver? 


PEOPLE DRIVE the way they live. If they 
re filled with hostility toward the world 
around them, or if they feel rejected by 
ociety, it will show up in their driving. 
We must face the real possibility that 
oner or later these people will act out 
eir feelings behind the wheel of a car. 
hen there is trouble.” 


That trouble, in its extreme form, 
ows up in Ontario Department of Trans- 
rt Statistics such as these: 

@ In July, 135 persons died on Ontario 
ids, a record total for the month and 

fourth highest number for any month 

any year; 

@ To the end of July, 543 persons have 

d in vehicle accidents this year; 

® From January, 1955 through July. 
60, 6,412 drivers, passengers, pedes- 

ins and by-standers have died. 

What caused these deaths? The ques- 
n is not as fatuous as it may seem. 
lging by the work of Dr. W. A. Till- 
inn of the Department of Psychiatry, 

Joseph’s Hospital, London, Ont. Dr. 
ilmann, whose overall view of why 
me accidents happen has already been 
ated, works closely with the Ontario 
‘cpartment of Transport in studying and 
nalyzing the causes of traffic accidents. 
0 far, Tillmann’s work in Ontario has 
een largely exploratory and the results 
‘re, therefore, highly subjective. But it 
‘s Clear that if the broad pattern of his 
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thinking stands up, traditional ideas about 


traffic accidents—especially fatal ones— 
are at best inadequate and may, in the 
long run, be completely irrelevant. 

Consider some of the principal aspects 
of the conventional attitude toward auto- 
mobile accidents. These may be summar- 
ized somewhat as follows: 

@ Rigid enforcement of the law will 
work to prevent accidents by making the 
penalties for driving a_ real 
threat to all drivers: 

@ Tough licencing 
weed out incompetent drivers: 

@ Intensive safe-driving propaganda 
will show the evils of speeding, discour- 
tesy, liquor and create good driving at- 
titudes. 

The attitude behind this thinking is 
clearly reflected in such publications as 
the Bulletin of the Canadian Highway 
Safety Council. In the August-September 
issue of the Bulletin, the front page was 
devoted largely to the furore that the 
Council itself had created by its fatalities 
prediction for the Dominion Day week- 
end. The article read, in part, as follows: 

“So great was the sensation caused by 
the Council’s prediction as compared to 
the actual death toll in traffic (forecast: 
50; actual count: 62) that the executive 
director issued a follow-up comment in 
which he termed 90% of the fatal ac- 
cidents ‘needless and caused by someone 


74 


doing what he knew he should not do’. 


improper 


examinations will 


This is the same attitude which permits 
the Bulletin to print, with 
proval, the following article: 


evident ap- 


“The apathy and timidiy of the Am- 
erican people were blamed for the na- 
tional highway slaughter in the United 
States by J. Dewey Dorsett, general man- 
ager of the Association of Casualty Com 
panies. He was addressing the Honolulu 
Rotary Club. Reporting his speech, a 
Honolulu newspaper wrote: ‘In 
this apathy and timidity was expressed by 
the refusal of the last two Legislatures to 
act on a tough and comprehensive motor 
included 


Hawali 


vehicle code which would have 
relicensing of all drivers’.” 
By and then, the conventional 


attitude is that accidents occur, and people 


large, 
because drivers are foolish, 
careless or ignorant that 
can be prevented if only people wouldn't 


are killed, 
and accidents 


be so wrong-headed. 


Now consider some of Tillmann’s tenta- 
tive conclusions: 

@ Safe driving is not dependent upon 
the physical characteristics of the driver; 

@ Safe driving is not dependent upon 
the physical condition of the car; 

@ There is no correlation between ex- 
perience and safe driving; 

@ There is no correlation between 
speed and _ the 
(There is, of 
tween speed and the severity of accidents. ) 


incidence of accidents. 


course, a correlation be- 
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Although car registrations have increased, fatalities remain almost constant. 


Tillmann is in charge of the group 
psychotherapy classes which male drivers 
who have accumulated nine demerit points 
under Ontario law must attend, under 
penalty of losing their driving licences. 
The course lasts three months. (Under 
Ontario law, drivers who contravene the 
Ontario Highway Traffic Act are as- 
sessed points for a variety of offences 
ranging in seriousness from simple speed- 
ing to drunk driving and criminal neg- 
ligence. When a driver has accumulated 
six points he is sent a written warning; 
when he has accumulated nine points 
his licence may be suspended, depending 
largely on his attitude. and when he 
reaches 12 points his licence is suspended 
automatically. Every driver starts with a 
clean slate, however, every two years.) 

From this work, and from previous ex- 
perience in the U.S. including the Har- 
vard School of Public Health, Tillmann 
has formed some even more sstartling 
conclusions—tentatively : 

@ Standard driving tests. such as those 
given in Ontario and other provinces, 
are of no use in predicting whether a 
person will be a safe driver; 

@ A person’s medical history is of no 
use in deciding whether he is likely to 
be a safe driver except in those relatively 
rare cases where an adequate psychiatric 
record is available. 

@ For the unsafe driver, and here 
Tillmann is talking about the person who 
is apt to be the cause of a fatal accident, 
driving fulfils a deep and pervasive emo- 
tional need. 

It is to this driver—the unsafe driver 
who is apt to be the cause of a fatal 
accident that most safety campaigns are 
addressed. But this is the very driver on 
whom such campaigns are likely to have 
the least effect. He, quite literally, is not 
getting their message. And if he were, it 
is unlikely that he would—or perhaps 


In a car a person is apt to act 
out basic attitudes towards life. 


could—do anything about it. 

For here, on Tillmann’s findings, we are 
dealing with a quite special personality 
with special needs and characteristics. 

(It should be remembered, here, that 
although they attract the lion’s share 
of publicity, fatal accidents constitute a 
small percentage of all vehicle accidents. 
In the period January 1, 1955 to July 
31. 1960, for example, there were 417,193 
vehicle accidents. Of this total, only 5,498 
—or 1.3%— involved a fatality.) 

Well, then, if the conventional yard- 
sticks don’t apply to the unsafe driver, 
how is society to recognize these persons 
before they become statistics in the fatali- 
ties column? 

Interestingly enough, this is one area 
where direct, experimental research has 
turned up some surprising answers. It 
appears that there are, indeed, ways in 
which potentially unsafe drivers may be 
differentiated from most other drivers. 
The ways to do this have virtually nothing 
to do with the mechanics of driving and 
are readily available for examination. 

On the basis of experimental evidence, 
three factors can establish a_ person's 
driving personality: 

@ His credit rating; 

@ His record with a family court; 

@ His record with the police. 

How? This is the way Tillmann and 
other psychiatrists analyze it. First of all, 


driving for many people and for mo: 
emotionally disturbed people represen 
an extension of themselves; it is not som 
thing cut-off and separate in their live 
So in a car, a person is very apt to a} 
out his basic attitudes toward life. 
these attitudes are hostile or destructi\e 
they will, by the same token, show up 
other areas of his life. Therefore, tie 
things to look for are indicators of | 
dominant attitudes toward authori, 
social responsibility and so on. 
Accordingly, a man’s credit rating ¢ 
serve as an index of his social respon,i- 
bility; his record with a family co 
as a measure of his willingness, or abiliiy. 
to accept personal and family responsi- 
bility; and his record with the police is 
an indicator of his attitude toward con- 
stituted authority. There must, obvious|\y. 
be a great deal of skilled interpretation 
to sort the wheat from the chaff on this 
basis. but Tillmann points to an experi- 
ment in the U.S. to show that it can work. 
While working at Harvard, Tillmann’s 
group was given the names of 25 per- 
sons whose driving records were known 
by several insurance companies. These 
records were not disclosed to the psychi- 
atric team, whose job was to rate these 
persons in terms of their safe driving. 
By checking only the three factors out- 
lined, the group was able to rate the 25 
so accurately that the insurance 
panies adopted the technique as a stand- 
ard policy for evaluating risks. 
Tillmann also takes a somewhat dif- 
ferent view of what makes a “safe” or 
“unsafe” driver. In his view, the vast 
majority of drivers are neither “safe” or 
“unsafe”’—but they tend to one or the 
other of these extremes. Contrary to most 
safety propaganda, Tillmann does not 
identify the “average” driver with the 
safe driver. In his view, both the safe 
and the unsafe driver manifest abnormal 
behavior patterns. The average driver, on 
the other hand, does not show abnormal 
behavior patterns. Safe drivers, in [ill- 
mann’s framework, tend to be neurotic: 
they need rigid limiting conditions and 
feel uncomfortable, even panicky, ii thes 
go against accepted rules of condi ct. 
“The automobile seems almost de~ gned 
for a neurotic society. With its rigid 
rules for operation and the rigid © ame- 
work within which the driver must per- 
ate, you find the sort of situation «hich 
appeals to the neurotic personality. Your 
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Fatal accidents constituted 1.3% of all motor accidents occurring in Ontario from January 1, 1955, to 
July 31, 1960. As the following table shows, most of these fatal accidents resulted from collisions 
between a motor vehicle and a pedestrian. 

: (End July) 

Fi COLLISION WITH 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 TOTAL 
a Other motor vehicle. Tek 269 307 325 295 291 160 § 1,647 
. Non-collision 168 193 191 156 179 65 952 
Fixed object... Rion 98 90 97 97 108 25 515 
Pedestrian. . . tones . 323 299 346 309 311 158 1,746 
Bicycle 28 30 32 28 38 16 172 
Matereyae........... 18 16 13 9 14 3 73 
Railroad train és 58 65 67 59 50 28 326 





The vast majority of fatal accidents involve only one vehicle, claim the life of only one person. 


Number of fatal accidents Number of vehicles involved 
Year in which only one person Year in fatal accidents 
was killed One Two Three 
1955. 861 1955 638 277 40 
1956. ... 881 1956 643 308 47 
19a7.... 956 1957 689 338 51 
19oe....... 857 1958. 610 295 47 
879 1959 webs 680 280 42 
1960 (End of July) 395 1960 (End of July) 293 154 16 
Total... se 4,829 Totals (Accidents)... 3,553 1,652 243 
% of Total..... 87.8 (Vehicles)... 3,553 3,306 729 


, Accident Fact Sheet 





CLASSIFICATION OF VICTIMS Most accidents involving fatalities occur in clear weather 
Pas- Pedes- on well-conditioned roads whose surfaces are dry. The 
Year Drivers sengers trians number of accidents occurring in darkness (48.7%) is only 
1955 373 352 334 slightly greater than those which occur in daylight (46.9%) 
1956 422 387 310 WEATHER CONDITIONS 
1957 433 417 363 Fog or Snow or 
1958 395 335 326 YEAR Clear Cloudy Mist Rain  Sleet Total 
1959 407 387 322 19ae.... 672 14] 23 88 47 
1960 (End 1956. 616 200 33 108 51 
of July) 197 157 166 1957... 719 188 19 110 51 
Total 2,227 2,035 1,821 1956: ... 591 199 18 91 65 
% of 1959..... 636 207 20 95 48 
Total 34.7 31.7 28.4 1960 
Classification of victims by sex: (End of July) 283 87 18 40 30 
Males: 4,756, or 74.2% Totals.... 3,517 1,022 131 532 292 
Females: 1,656, or 25.8% YofTotal 64.0 18.6 2.4 9.7 
AGE OF DRIVERS IN FATAL ACCIDENTS 
Age Group 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 Total 
1. Under 16 (illegal). 4 6 2 5 2 3 22 
2. 16—19..... 103 152 159 140 17] 59 784 
3. 20—24.... 267 232 282 265 259 120 1,425 
4. 25—34... 406 439 477 393 383 169 2,267 
3. 35—44.... 241 275 264 248 233 120 ~=—-1,381 
4 6. 45—54....... 159 162 175 142 169 98 905 
2 7. 55—64..... | 81 85 78 81 70 48 443 
8. 65 and over. 50 50 67 47 60 29 303 | 
9. Not Stated. 9 4 13 6 6 7 45 
| ree ; 1320 1,405 1,517 1,327 = 1,353 653 7,575 
} 
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Majority of fatal accidents occur in clear 


safest driver is not apt to be either the 
happiest person or the most mature per- 
eee 

If this is so, can driving personalities 
be differentiated by test procedures? 

Interestingly, a scale of value test has 
shown that there is a correlation be- 
tween incidence of accidents and religious 
values. on the one hand, and aesthetic 
values on the other. Persons who scored 
high in religious generally 
into the low accident group while per- 
sons who scored high in aesthetic values 
fell. generally, into the high accident 
group. (Tillmann points out here that it 
should not be concluded that all persons 
with high religious values are neurotic: 
only that religion provides a_ structure 
into which a neurotic person can fall and 
hide. ) 

Similarly. Tillmann that persons 
who a high degree of mechanical 
aptitude tend to have high accident rates. 
These persons also tend to be poorly 
organized. Other Tillmann findings: 

@ Drivers who fall into the high ac- 
cident group also tend to be the 
offenders: 

@ Those in the high accident group are 
characterized by their extreme criticism 
of other drivers. This is viewed as a de- 


values fell 


says 


have 


worst 


fensive mechanism on the part of these 
drivers: 
@ Drivers in the high accident group 


also show a high index of rage. tracing 
back to childhood: 
@ The father figure of the persons 


in the high accident group tended to be 
a poor provider: a passive type of  per- 
son who dealt with rage in a passive man- 








weather on well-conditioned roads. 
ner. (Instead of becoming angry and re- 
leasing his rage by an outburst. he would 
get drunk.) 

@ There high 
divorce between the parents of 
in the high accident group; 

@ As youths. men in the high accident 
group experienced great difficulty in 
identifying with any father figure. They 
were unable to form an adequate image 
of what maleness involved. 

@ For those in the high accident group. 
the mother was the dominant figure in 
home life. 

Rather than viewing traffic accidents 
as “accidents”, Tillmann thinks it is 
better to approach the problem of the 
unsafe driver—and this is a_ relatively 
small sub-group of all drivers who have 


incidence of 
those 


was a 


accidents—on the footing that society is, 
in fact. dealing with a preventable disease. 
In the U.S.. he points out, research into 
traffic accidents is classified under epi- 


demiology—the science of preventable 
diseases. 

This is what Ontario is now doing 
under Tillmann’s program of group 
psychotherapy for male drivers who have 
accumulated nine demerit points. Here, 
in addition to uncovering persons who 
were certifiably insane. Tillmann found 


overall a great hostility toward authority. 
He also found that the men in this group 
and again it must be emphasized that 
Tillmann with a small 
drivers—tended to- 
basic emotional 





is dealing very 


segment of all male 


ward one of two dis- 


orders: paranoia or depression. 
In the group that tended toward para- 


noid behavior. 


noted a 


lillmann uni- 





form failure to form a strong masculi 
identity. These men _ felt continua’ y 
threatened in their masculinity in num: r- 
ous everyday situations. For these ma. 
a car conferred masculinity and _ the e- 
fore authority. The car and the pers n 
fused, in the attitudes of these men, i: to 
a single unit. This, of course, indicate: a 
marked degree of phantasy in their t- 
titude toward a car. 

This phantasy, in turn, was dem n- 
strated by the tendency of these men to 
personalize—usually in female term.— 
their cars. For these men, women were 
threatening figures and by _ feminizing 
their cars they were, in fantasy, esiab- 
lishing their dominance over women. 
These men were, in the broad sense of 
the term, homosexual: they could not 
form an adequate relationship with 
women. These were men for whom a car 
could easily become an _ instrument to 
fight back at a hostile world. 

The second group was characterized by 
potentially depressive attitudes. Among 
these were many outright destructive feel- 
ings. The men in this group felt a periodic 
sense of rejection. Self-destruction was 
never far below the surface. 

“Among these people were potential 
suicides virtually begging for trouble,” 
Tillmann says. “People who have to deal 
with accidents should always keep in 
mind that often an accident 
solution to a problem for people in these 
groups.” 


actS as a 


All the men undergoing group psycho- 
therapy took psychological tests at the 
beginning of the course and will be 
tested again at the end. In addition. they 
will be followed for another two 
and tested again. The objects are twofold: 

1. To find defences against paranoia 
and depression within the persons con- 
cerned and to strengthen those defences: 

2. To get the problem internalized. 
That is, to get the person to realize that 


years 


there is something amiss with him—not 
the outside world—and that he should 





seek competent help. 

Ontario’s work. of course. is only in 
its infancy and any, or all, of Tillmann’s 
views could be changed as new research 
produces new findings. But if on!» the 
broad direction of Tillmann’s work proves 
valid, then it is clear that much h 
safety campaigning misses the poin! That 
point is this: The 
this includes most fatal ones, are 


hwal 


accidents. and 


iused 


worst 
by persons who simply cannot be 1 ached 
in the normal way. 

This does not mean that 
paigns are pointless. They are no '—tfot 
the vast majority of drivers. But tho vast 
majority of drivers are not unsafe  !vers. 
it is a quite small minority whic! con 
Stitutes the unsafe drivers. It is these 
emotionally disturbed persons whi 
need help, and whom we are least 
help as yet. Tillmann’s research ma give 
us the clue to what that help can be 
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Research findings indicate poores: 
drivers show hostility to authorits 
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\fORE AND MORE OFTEN in Canada now 
ne hears otherwise quite knowledgeable 
and responsible people say that NATO, as 

military alliance at least, has outlived 
its usefulness. Outmoded in this era of 
ntercontinental missiles, so the argument 
2oes, it could neither prevent war nor 
engage in one successfully. Therefore, 
Canada should withdraw its military con- 
tribution, and use the money thus saved 
for other purposes—to win the economic 
battle with the Soviet Union, for instance, 
or to help underdeveloped nations. 

Such beliefs, honest as they undoubtedly 
are, stem from utter ignorance of the 
realities of the military situation as _ it 
exists today, and of the function of NATO. 
In fact, NATO is more of a_ military 
necessity now than it was when it was 
iounded eleven-and-a-half years ago. What 
is needed is not to dismantle the Western 
military alliance but to make it work 

In April 1949, there were important, 
but no imperative military reasons for the 
establishment of NATO. That the Russians 
could, at that time, easily overrun Western 
furope was not the principal one. [On 
cing asked what the Soviets would need 
‘o push all the way to the Atlantic coust, 

staff officer of those days answered 
riefly, “shoes”.] For the United States 
nen still held the monopoly on nuclear 

eapons. It could, if it wanted, have made 
ven the slightest incursion into the cerri- 
ory of a friend the grounds for irresistible 

‘taliation. And under this threat the 
oviet Union, which was just working up 

wards its first test of an atomic device, 

uld not possibly contemplate an attack 

0 Western Europe. 

Things are very different today. The 
\isting nuclear parity between the United 
tates and the Soviet Union—the “balance 
| terror” as it is more colorfully called— 
is sharply reduced the credibility of the 
\merican nuclear deterrent. For nuclear 
ctaliation has now also become an act of 
elf immolation. The allies of the United 

ytates are not too sure that the Americans 
‘ould be willing to put their heads on 
he block unless they were attacked them- 
elves. What is even more important, the 
oviets probably do not believe it. At any 
ate, nobody in the world wants inter- 
national conflicts, not even those which 
have developed into violence, solved by 
Putting to the aggressor the alternative: 
“Desist or let’s all die together”. 

It is thus necessary to have at hand 
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reasonable means, (that is, means which 
do not entail blowing up everything and 
everybody) for countering aggression that 
is limited in area, aims, and weapons used. 
In Europe, such reasonable means could 
best be provided by NATO. In fact. on 
our side, they can now only be provided 
by NATO. 

There are two main reasons for. this. 
First of all, it must be borne in mind that 
outside help is still necessary, if free 
Europe, and especially the northern and 
south-eastern flanks of free Europe, are 
to be defended (Central Europe should 
be able to look after itself, if it only 
were prepared to make the sacrifices that 
this entails). NATO provides the rationale 
for the continued stationing on the Euro- 
pean Continent of Canadian, British and 
American troops. 

In the case of the latter—and they are 
particularly important for the defence of 
Europe—this is an unprecedented arrange- 
ment which only became, and remained, 
politically possible because the idea of an 
Atlantic Community, standing together in 
peace and war, fired the imagination of 
the American public. The same can be 
said of the much less significant but still 
important Canadian contribution. Again, 
a bi-lateral defence pact between Canada 
and Germany, involving our obligation to 
help defend the latter, would have been 
infinitely more difficult to sell to Canadians 
than were our obligations under the North 
Atlantic Treaty which in practice amount 
to the same thing. 

The other reason is that the continental 
NATO allies, particularly those in Central 
Europe, can only fight as allies. There 
is now a common logistic and operational 
backbone: the big pipeline, the communi- 
cation net, the early warning system. Strict 
adherence to national boundaries, if it 
were ever introduced again, would practi- 
cally ground some of the NATO air forces. 
Belgium and Holland are simply not large 
enough for modern jet fighters to exercise 
in their own national air space. Even 
above West Germany there is not enough 
room for tactical air manoeuvres. And 
even the modest degree of standardization 
of equipment that has already been 
achieved has made it essential for the 
European NATO powers to stand to- 
gether militarily. 

Finally, the argument has been ad- 
vanced that there is really no threat now, 
nor that there is likely to be one, to the 
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European members of NATO. This, too, 
is quite false, the outcome of wishful 
thinking rather than rational deduction. 
To name but three possibilities: the Bul- 
garians, with Soviet backing, might drive 
through Greek Thrace to the Aegean (a 
foothold on the shores of the latter would, 
incidentally, be of great strategic import- 
ance for the Soviet Union); by a lightning 
stroke, and using as a pretext the existence 
there of air bases used for American re- 
connaissance flights, the Soviets might 
occupy Northern Norway; East Germany, 
with the Soviet Union leading its hand, 
might attack, directly or indirectly, West 
Berlin. 

All this could happen. The West must 
guard itself against eventualities of this 
kind. This can not be done by simply 
brandishing a Thor's Hammer of nuclear 
power, because nobody really believes that 
in such cases it would come down with an 
all-destructive bang. 

Having thus established that NATO, 
from the military point of view, is very 
much needed, the next thing is to state 
just as emphatically that it is of little use 
the way it operates now. For the organiza- 
tion lacks force, and a concept for the 
use of force. Nor has it achieved as yet 
any measure of interdependence amongst 
its members which would make it an 
effective alliance. 

If General Norstad, the present Supreme 
Allied Commander Europe (SACEUR), 
can be blamed for anything, it is that he 
has not made it difficult enough for the 
political leaders of the member countries to 
welsh on obligations, and thus to emascu- 
late NATO. In the Eisenhower tradition 
he has tried to maintain harmony, how- 
ever artificial, when an uncompromising 
attitude and less readiness to devise ways 
out of dilemmas might have brought 
better results. 

As the outstandingly capable © staff 
officer he is, Norstad has always contrived 
to piece together a plausible strategic con- 
cept for the use of the dwindling means 
at his disposal. The current NATO 
theories of the “shield and sword”, and 
of the function of the allied forces to 
“act as a tripwire” or to “enforce a pause”, 
of doubtful validity but most impressive 
on the surface, have all been developed 
under General Norstad’s guidance. 

Of the theorems which have become 
part of the NATO strategic concept, the 
most dangerous is that which alleges that 
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the existing deficiencies in the numbers of 
ground troops and aircraft—for the all- 
important central sector the target set at 
Lisbon, in 1952, was 60 divisions; they 
became 30, and there are now available 
the equivalent of 17—can be made good 
by the use of tactical, that is, low-yield 
nuclear weapons. These are already with 
the American forces in Europe, and they 
are to be made available. under American 
control, to the other allies. The theory is 
that tactical nuclear weapons will fulfil 
two functions: they will act as a deterrent; 
and, if it should come to a limited war, 
they will deprive the enemy of the ad- 
vantage of superior numbers because they 
will force him to keep dispersed, prevent 
him from massing for attack. 

It is more than doubtful that tactical 
weapons would, in fact, have the effect 
ascribed to them by NATO spokesmen. 
Captain Liddell Hart, the greatest living 
military theorist denies it in his latest 
book, Deterrent or Defence. He believes 
that, on the contrary. reliance by the 
defenders on tactical nuclear weapons 
would work to the advantage of the 
attackers. The latter would remain dis- 
persed while they infiltrate into the area 
held by the defenders. 

When this is achieved—and it is diffi- 
cult to see how it could be prevented 
unless another Maginot Line were built— 
tactical nuclear weapons (which, at any 
rate, can not be fired as close to own 
troops as can conventional projectiles) 
can no longer be used. The rate of infil- 
tration is then gradually increased, until 
the outnumbered and, in conventional 
weapons, outgunned defenders are over- 
whelmed. 

When one cross-questions NATO staff 
Officers about the advisability of using 
tactical nuclear weapons, one almost in- 
variably gets the weary answer: “We don’t 
like it either, but it would have to be done 
to stave off defeat”. Even this probably 
is an illusion. 

Certain it is that the use of tactical 
nuclear weapons immeasurably increases 
the danger of triggering off the dreaded 
nuclear holocaust. The Russians have 
said again and again that they are not 
prepared to play our game, but that they 
would react to any use of nuclear weapons, 
big or small, in the battle zone or against 
the hinterland, with all-out nuclear war- 
fare. V. Kamenev, in Mezhdurodnaya 
Zhizn says: “An atomic war under any 
conditions can only be a war of mass 
destruction of the world population. Any 
attempt to prove that an atomic war might 
remain a small war is a big deception”. 
And his is only one of many such state- 
ments by Russian theorists. 

Without their tactical nuclear weapons, 
the forces now under SACEUR’s com- 
mand are woefully weak in numbers and 
in equipment. On the crucial central sector 
there is the equivalent of 17 divisions, 
although on paper there are 21. They are 
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supported by a little over 2,000 aircraft, 
less than half of which are up-to-date. 
Immediately facing them on the other side 
of the Iron Curtain are forces outnumber- 
ing them by a ratio of three to one. Nor 
is this the whole story. The ability of the 
Soviet Union to reinforce its frontline 
formations is very much greater than that 
of the NATO powers who have very little 
in reserve. The Soviet forces, furthermore, 
have only recently completed their mod- 
ernization in arms and other equipment; 
the NATO forces have fallen behind in 
this respect, as well. 

There are other difficulties which plague 
the NATO command. The principal is 
that logistics are still a national, not an 
allied responsibility, with the sole excep- 
tion of the fixed installations provided 
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from common, infrastructure funds (air- 
fields, communications, the pipeline). 
This is in practice not quite as bad a 
handicap as it appears to be, although 
it is serious enough. There has not been 
much deliberate standardization of equip- 
ment, but a good deal of factual, mainly 
because the Americans as a rule refuse to 
adopt non-American equipment, but at the 
same time are very generous in furnishing 
their own equipment to their allies. 

Small items, like fuel nozzles or coup- 
lings, have been largely standardized, so 
that, for instance, aircraft can be now 
serviced and got off the ground on any 
airfield, although they can usually be re- 
paired only on their own. As most sup- 
plies are, as it were, in the shopwindow 
and comparatively few in stock, they are 
actually in the hands of the NATO com- 
manders. Still, the logistics arrangement 
makes the NATO forces, which anyway 
do not have much mobility and flexibility, 
even less mobile and flexible. 

The integration of the NATO forces has 
not gone far enough, not by a long shot. 
We have heard a good deal about the 
difficulties created by the refusal of the 





French to integrate with NATO any im 
portant segment of their military estab 
lishment. Thus a common continental ai 
defence system has still not been estab 
lished, and for this the French undoub: 
edly must take most of the blame. It 
less well known that the Americans ar 
not much better when it comes to integra 
ing their forces. 

In fact, when, as they are wont to & 
they point an accusing finger at the Frenc! 
it is a case of the pot calling the kett! 
black. In Allied Forces Central Europ: 
(AAFCE), for instance, the whole Amer - 
can air component only co-operates wit). 
but is not commanded by, the allied 
Commander-in-Chief. The reason given 
for this very awkward arrangement—thit 
the American aircraft are the nuclear 
bomb carriers and must be commanded by 
those who control the weapons—does not 
sound very convincing. 


The litany of woes which bedevil NATO 
could be continued for pages and pages. 
There are, however, also solid achieve- 
ments. The basis for a build-up to mean- 
ingful strength has been created, both 
materially by the provision of fixed instal- 
lations and, above all, of a comprehensive 
communications net, and psychologically, 
by the training of numerous staffs in 
common thinking and in common methods. 
In fact, the most lasting impression one 
gets after visiting a NATO headquarters 
is that of a general willingness to work 
together and to do the best with the little 
there is to work with. A solid foundation 
thus exists now where there was none in 
1949. All that is wanted now is to build 
a house on it. 

Unfortunately, NATO has _ practically 
stopped construction above ground level. 
This is not the fault of the military men. 
They, at least, see very clearly what is 
needed: A strategic concept tailored to 
the only realistic military aim of NATO. 
to deter limited war, and to fight one if 
need be, in a limited area and without 
resort to total destruction. For this, ‘rue 
interdependence of the member coun: ries. 
involving real integration of forces and 
real standardization of equipmen: is 
needed, Above all, NATO needs © ore 
men, and more and better conven! nal 
arms. Yet hardly anything is being ‘one 
to make it possible to achieve these _ nds. 
It seems to be even difficult for § \TO 
to hold on to what it already has. 


There is among the political lead ship 
a sad paralysis of will which con -mns 
much of the honest effort made at wer 
levels to utter futility. A bitter Paul- ‘ent! 
Spaak, NATO Secretary-General, ; ‘t i 
this way: “A sense of fatality see 5 1 
smother us. We know what must be one. 
We even succeed in expressing it juile 
well. But for one reason or another \ > are 
not able to translate our will into © tion 
_. . Where are the men of clear min. and 
resolute will whom the West needs cd. per 
ately to save its precious inherits: ce- 
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Canada and Red China 


The Case For and Against Recognition 








Great Britain recognised Communist 
China ten years ago. India opened 
diplomatic relations with Peking at 
the same time. Canada, rejecting the 
lead of these two experienced Com- 
monwealth countries still does not 
recognise the Communists as even the 
de facto government of China. 








For Recognition Now 
by Kenneth McNaught 


FEW PEOPLE DOUBT that the biggest poten- 
tial threat to the future peace of the 
world is the unpredictable course of a 
Chinese government backed by the rapid 
economic growth of a population which 
now numbers 650,000,000. And there can 
be few people who doubt that by keep- 
ing China diplomatically isolated we 
simply encourage her government to 
maintain an overt hostility towards those 
powers responsible for her isolation. As 
one U.S. observer wrote recently: 

“The Bolsheviks went through a long 
period of quarantine, but even in the 
days of their worst isolation there was 
no Romanoff on some nearby island sup- 
ported in his claims to the mainland by 
American power and treated at the League 
of Nations as if he were still Czar of all 
the Russias. If the Chinese are more in- 
transigeant than the Russians, it is be- 
cause they face a more intransigeant 
world.” 

We should mitigate this threat to the 
peace by refusing to support anv longer 
he diplomatic isolation of China cur- 
ently dictated by the United States. 

One obvious reason why we _ should 
change our attitude is that the present 
rolicy renders us undeniably reactionary 
n the eyes of important Afro-Asian na- 
\ons—as supporters of the fascist govern- 
nent of Chiang in Formosa. In addition 
0 reaction we exhibit an equal unreality, 
‘ince the present Chinese government is 
he most stable one to rule China in 
modern times, if not in the entire history 
f the country. 

In 1950, just prior to the outbreak of 
the Korean war, Canada was on the point 
recognizing China. This was indefinitely 
uspended due to the war and its after- 
nath. The grounds for continuing the 
Suspension were that Chinese “volunteers” 
had intervened in the Korean struggle and 
were considered aggressors. Whatever we 
may think of that war (and the threat 
of MacArthur to cross the Yalu River) 
the question now is, how long do we con- 
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The whole question is now coming 
up again what with the presidential 
elections in the United States and with 
the meetings of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations. SN here pre- 
sents the two sides of the argument 
as concisely as possible. 


tinue diplomatically to “punish” the 
world’s largest nation? The fact is that 
our present policy is determined not 
by our own unaided wisdom but from 
fear of offending the United States. 

Our governments (both Liberal and 
Conservative) have accepted the sound 
doctrine that diplomatic recognition is a 
convenience and not a method of voicing 
approval of the recognized government. 
It has been openly conceded that the 
United States policy is irrational and 
dangerous. Indeed it was in this area that 
the late Mr. Dulles conceived the idea 
of “brinkmanship”. To complete now the 
policy upon which we had decided in 
1950 would be to show at least a shadow 
of the independence which is not much 
more than a memory to most Canadians. 

While our commercial interest is cer- 
tainly involved, this is the least of the 
arguments for recognition—and whether 
Britain has benefited commercially from 
her recognition of China is largely ir- 
relevant. Clearly, Canadian recognition 
would be designed primarily as a means 
of hastening the entry of China into the 
UN. It would, of course, also provide 
one more listening post inside the new 
China which, if we really fear future 
Chinese policy, should be regarded as 
absolutely essential. But admission of 
China to the UN remains the principal 
consideration. 

It is probably not too much to say 
that Canadian recognition and Canadian 
support of India’s request that China be 
seated at UN would result almost im- 
mediately in collapse of the American-led 
opposition. It is because of the importance 
of Canada’s position on this matter that 
the United States has brought such steady 
pressure on Ottawa to hold the line. 

To many Canadians the most irritating 
aspect of the present Canadian-American 
policy is its unrealistic rigidity. It is 
a rigidity caused by a primitive in- 
terpretation of the cold war. By ap- 
pearing to insist that Communism is mono- 
lithic the West is unable to exploit the 
growing rift between Peking and Moscow. 
By refusing to recognize China the United 
States and Canada are unable even to 
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mentator on_ international affairs; 
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East for Time-Life International and 
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explore the possibility that there is more 
than propaganda in such proposals as that 
made by Chou En-lai last August that 
“the countries in Asia and around the 
Pacific, including the United States, con- 
clude a peace pact of mutual non-ag- 
gression and turn the whole of this area 
into a nuclear free area.” 

This proposal. as the U.S. monitoring 
service noted, was broadcast in English 
to Europe and Asia: carried in Chinese 
over Peking’s home service; broadcast in 
Japanese, Vietnamese. Thai, Korean, Lao- 
tian. Hindi and Burmese, and in English 
to the Philippines. It was dismissed by 
the State Department as “meaningless 
propaganda”—a statement which was it- 
self meaningless since there was no ma- 
chinery by which its validity could be 





tested. 

The reasons for continued acceptance 
of the dangerous U.S. China policy, what- 
ever may have been their previous merit. 
are now non-existent. For the past two 
years the signs of impending (if reluctant) 
change in that policy have been multiply- 
ing. The most recent publication of the 
Council of Foreign Relations (Richard 
Stebbins. The United States in World Af- 
fairs, 1959) makes it perfectly clear that 
a basic change is impending. Stebbins 
writes: 

“While the Communists continued to 
celebrate their achievements of the past 
decade, not a few Americans were asking 
themselves whether the United States 
would not eventually have to modify its 
current policies in the Far East in order 
to take fuller account of this new reality 

The suggestion was heard with 
increasing frequency that the United 
States might be well-advised to adopt a 
more flexible attitude and leave open 
the possibility of an accommodation with 
Communist China . . . . What would be 
the value of a disarmament agreement 
with the USSR, it was sometimes asked, if 
it failed to commit the USSR’s biggest 
ally?” A dozen other citations of evi- 
dence of impending change could be 
made, including conversation with foreign 
representatives of the State Department. 

If. then, the United States is about to 
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change its own policy (the most common 
guess is that recognition will come by 


1962), and if Canada has refrained from 
recognition only because of nervous Am- 
erican sensibilities, the argument for im- 
mediate Canadian recognition of China is 
stronger than ever. First, because it would 
give substantial encouragement to the 
saner influences in the formulation of 
American policy; second, because we 
would avoid appearing too openly as 
simply a cock-boat in the wake of the 
American man-of-war when the Ameri- 
can change does come. 


Against Recognition 
by Jack Macbeth 


ON JUNE 17, 1960, the Nationalist garri- 
son On Quemoy heard the Communists 
announce by loudspeaker that, in honor 
of the coming visit to Formosa of “that 
rat”, President Eisenhower, they would 
lift their self-imposed limitation of al- 
ternate-day shelling. In itself, the warn- 
ing was scarcely necessary for National- 
ist intelligence officers already had re- 
ported that throughout the previous night, 
long lines of trucks had been observed 
moving down toward the coastal gun 
positions in a volume and_ intensity 
matched only by the ammunition build-up 
immediately preceding the 1958 artillery 
assault. 

In the 48 hours that followed, firing in 
sporadic salvoes totalling a bare three 
hours of concentrated shooting, Commun- 
ist batteries poured a record 175,000 
rounds onto the much-abused little island. 
Although most of the islanders had 
jumped into prepared shelters with the 
first shot, some 27 soldiers and civilians 
were killed; another 50 were wounded, 
and scores of the tiny mud houses which 
had managed to survive earlier bombard- 
ments were levelled. 

According to many Canadians who 
preach recognition of the Peking regime, 
such emotional considerations as the Que- 
moy tragedy can only serve to blur a 
reasoned analysis of the problem and 
should therefore be excluded. Recognition 
of a government, they keep repeating, 
does not imply approval, so why examine 
the reprehensible deeds of a government 
which in all other ways, they blandly in- 
sist, has fulfilled the legal requirements 
for formal acceptance into the United 
Nations? 

Not conceding for a minute that the 
question of international behavior should 
be omitted from any discussion on diplo- 
matic recognition, I am prepared to turn 
to other and more academic considera- 
tions for two reasons: first, the ugly 
record of the Chinese People’s Republic 
in Tibet, India, Laos, the “Offshore Is- 
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lands” and Korea, has already been suf- 
ficiently documented and chronicled; sec- 
ond, on almost all other counts, the case 
against recognition at this time is over- 
whelming. 

In the “preponderant practice” of the 
past, most States have based their policies 
in the matter of recognition on three main 
factors: the effectiveness of the govern- 
ment concerned, the “reasonable expec- 
tancy” of its permanence, and willing- 
ness to fulfil its international obligations. 


While most Hong Kong sources agree 
that the Peking regime has thus far ex- 
ercised the “effective” government of the 
Chinese mainland, there is considerable 
debate as to the degree of this “effective- 
ness.” Through the introduction, first, of 
the rural communes and, more lately, 
their urban counterparts, through san- 
guinary suppression of what are known 
there as “rightist opportunists”, and 
through a massive police security system, 
they have been able for a decade to con- 
trol the bulk of the population. 


There is also evidence that, industrially, 
Peking has made significant progress but, 
again, it is necessary to examine the costs. 
By their own admission, the Chinese Com- 
munists are even now faced with one 
of the gravest food crises in Chinese 
history, a situation which could hardly 
have been helped through the shift in 
emphasis to industrialization. They are 
faced, too, with a mounting wave of 
hostility over the destruction, through 
installation of the commune system, of 
thousands of years of Chinese tradition, 
of a social structure based on the family 
as a unit. 

That they have been able to get away 
with it so far is cited by some observers 
as adequate assurance of continued suc- 
cess. (In this group are included the well- 
meaning missionaries who see in recog- 
nition their only hope of returning to 
their folds in mainland China.) 


On this question of the “reasonable 
expectancy” of permanency, the Peking 
government is by no means home free. 
Any student of mainland press reports 
in Hong Kong cannot escape one over- 
riding conclusion: instead of enjoying ever- 
increasing stability, the Communists are 
encountering increased resistance as time 
goes on, particularly in the establish- 
ment of their urban commune program. 

This is not to predict a massive counter- 
revolution on the mainland in the order 
of the Hungarian uprising of 1956. But 
neither is it to rule one out. Certainly, 
it will be many years before Peking can 
sit back and relax in “reasonably perma- 
nent” security. Meanwhile, in Tibet, Sin- 
kiang, Shensi, Hupei and other provinces, 
they admit they are having serious dif- 
ficulties. If, through the continuing prac- 
tice of parachuting agents, arms and food 
onto the mainland (not all are inter- 
cepted), the Nationalists could succeed 
in coordinating the dissension, Peking 





would be confronted with something more 
than what they now euphemistically de- 
scribe as “local disturbances”. 


More selfishly, from the Canadian point 
of view, the problem is frequently ap 
proached in Ottawa from the standpoint 
“What's in it for us?” What would Can 
ada gain through recognition of Peking 
The inevitable answer: nothing. 

In a speech to the National People’ 
Congress last year, Premier Chou En-la 
declared: “Any country that desires t 
establish diplomatic relations with ou 
country must sever so-called diplomati 
relations with the Chiang Kai-shek cliqu 
and respect our legitimate rights in inte: 
national affairs.” 


Whereas Canada might be willing to 
support a United Nations trusteeship fo: 
Formosa (a purely hypothetical propo 
sition, since both the Nationalists and 
Communists would forcibly reject it) 
she definitely is not prepared to turn 
over 11,000,000 Chinese who in Formosa 
have stoutly defended themselves and 
their way of life and who have recon- 
structed from the admittedly discredited 
regime of a decade ago a new, strong 
and more promising society. 

Even if Canada decided to sacrifice 
the Nationalists, an action rejected by 
all the major political parties in_ this 
country, recognition would not be quite 
that simple, for it brings up the issue of 
Canada’s friends in at least four other 
Asian nations—Malaya, Thailand, the 
Philippines and Vietnam. All of these 
countries, each with a sizeable Chinese 
population, have unequivocally cast their 
lot with the western democracies and 
against Peking. If Canada and other of 
her allies were to suddenly pull the rug 
from under them, it would produce re- 
sounding repercussions in these nations 
themselves and in the world at large 

Although normally realistic and some- 
what phlegmatic in the conduct of its 
affairs, Peking throws an_ unrestrained 
tantrum when any mention is made of 
a “Two-China” concept. It seems ‘it 
they even prefer continued recogni! on 
of the Nationalists as the government of 
China as a whole to any suggestion | \at 
there should be two Chinas. Thus, en 
the International Olympic Committee »'0- 
posed that the Nationalist team be c: ‘ed 
the representatives from “Formosa”, ’e- 
king Radio exploded in a veritable tir Je. 
whereas previously it had registered >ul 
a sullen protest over Olympic accept ce 
of the entry from “the Republic of Chi.” 
(the Nationalists). 

So, notwithstanding such other © (al 
considerations as international con. <l. 
effective government, the “reasonable °%- 
pectancy” of permanence and willing °ss 
to fulfil international obligations, Ca: 4a 
is simply in no position to consider re 0& 
nition of the People’s Republic of C!:14 
as long as Peking continues to wave ‘IS 
extravagant price-tag—Formosa. 
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Educational Broadcasting: 
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A Growing Opportunity 
In Policy for the CBC 


by John A. Irving 


IN CANADA EDUCATIONAL broadcasting has 
hitherto been associated almost exclusively 
with the work of the CBC. Scarcely any- 
body, significantly enough, thinks of the 
private radio or television stations in this 
connection. 

Despite the outstanding contribution of 
the CBC, Canadians today are asking 
two leading questions regarding its future. 
Will the development of new private TV 
stations in our leading cities enable the 
CBC to devote more time and money to 
educational broadcasting? Should the 
CBC co-operate much more extensively 
than it has in the past with our educa- 
tional institutions at all levels for the 
development of radio and television pro- 
grams? 

The challenge with which the CBC is 
confronted becomes more apparent when 
we consider the work of the National As- 
sociation of Educational Broadcasters in 
the United States. NAEB, as it has been 
called since 1934, was founded in 1925 
is an Association of College and Uni- 
versity Broadcasting stations. The only 
association of its kind in the U.S., it has 
crown from a membership of 23 in 1928 

» over 300 educational institutions with 
idio-TV stations, production centres and 
osed-circuit TV operations. 

As the professional association of those 
ngaged in educational broadcasting, 
‘AEB is constantly seeking to improve 
e professional qualifications, standards, 
nd status of its staff and members. Its 
dio network distributes annually over 
00 hours of distinguished programs to 
lember stations. It conducts workshops 
nd seminars to provide intensive pro- 
sssional training in program production 
nd broadcasting, which faculty members 
re enabled to attend through the award 
‘f scholarships and grants-in-aid. It en- 
-ourages both basic and applied research 
n educational broadcasting and publishes 


he findings in a monthly Fact Sheet 
Service, which has become an_ integral 


art of the professional NAEB Journal. 

The membership of NAEB_ includes 
radio stations in 34 states and television 
‘tations in 26. Its financial support is 
based on membership dues, network fees, 
and foundation grants. The foundations 
Which support it (W. K. Kellogg, Ford, 


!ypical of NAEB’s programs is inter- 
view with physicist Niels Bohr (left). 


and Fund for Adult Education) do so 
because they are convinced that the func- 
tions and policies of educational broad- 
casting stations differ sharply from those 
of commercial radio and television. 

One of NAEB’s most celebrated mem- 
bers is New England's WGBH-TV and 
FM. This station is located in Cambridge 
just across the Charles River from Boston, 
exactly opposite the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. It grew out of the 
activities of the Lowell Institute Broad- 
casting Council which was established in 
1946 by the presidents of Harvard, Bos- 
ton, Northeastern, and Tufts Universities, 
M.I.T., and Boston College, under the 
organizing leadership of the Trustee of 
the Lowell Institute. 

This Council developed a continuing 
series of adult education radio programs 
from among the resources and faculties 
of its members. During the first four 
years seven regular commercial stations 
in Boston were used. Owing to the diffi- 
culty of obtaining adequate time 
ments on these stations, the Council 
established its own frequency modulation 
station in 1951 and set up the WGBH 
Educational Foundation. 

The new station opened with the first 
live broadcast of a full length Boston 
Symphony Orchestra concert in 25 years. 
Prior to this event, the Council added 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, the 


seg- 


New England Conservatory of Music, and 
the Museum of Fine Arts to its member- 
ship. The number of co-operating insti- 
eventually 


tutions rose to twelve with 





University in 
Science in 


Brandeis 
Museum of 


the addition of 


1954 
1956. 
With financial assistance from its mem- 
bers, several foundations, and a public 
campaign WGBH was able to begin regu- 
lar telecasts on its own Channel 2 in May. 
1955, nearly three years later than the 
CBC. Today the radio station presents 
a 5.00 p.m. to 12.30 a.m. daily schedule, 
and the television station is on the air 
from late afternoon until 10.45 p.m., 
Monday to Friday inclusive, and from 
11.30 a.m. to 6.30 p.m. on Sundays. 
The faculty and staff of the 
co-operating institutions provide the major 
share of the programs. The calibre of the 
men who have enthusiastically responded 
to the challenge of educational broadcast- 
ing is shown by the list of many eminent 


and the 


twelve 


Harvard professors who have recently 
appeared on WGBH-TV: I. A. Richards, 
Paul Tillich, Crane Brinton, William 


Ernest Hocking. Carl J. Friedrich, William 
Yandell Elliott, Robert G. Albion, John 
kK. Galbraith, Francis M. Rogers, and G. 
Wallace Woodworth. 

Some two years Richards 
long series of television lectures on The 
Iliad. During the past winter Albion of- 
fered an_ historical on European 
Imperialism and Woodworth an intepre- 
tive series on “Two Centuries of Sym- 
phony”. Perhaps the most brilliant teaching 


ago gave a 


series 


ever done on television was in Brinton’s 
recent series: “Anatomy of Revolution”. 
Many Canadian scholars will be shocked 
to learn that Harvard, with an aplomb 
that could come only from centuries of 
pre-eminence, allowed academic 
for Brinton’s and = Albion's _ television 
courses through its Department of Uni- 


credit 


versity Extension. 

There are also numerous TV panel 
discussions of topics of current interest 
in which outstanding personalities of the 
United States and other countries fre- 
quently appear. Famous visiting lecturers 
to one or other of the co-operating insti- 
tutions, like the late Frank Lloyd Wright, 
sometimes have their lectures televised. If 
they are renowned scientists, like Niels 
Bohr, they may be interviewed by Volta 
Torrey, M.I.T.’s science reporter. 



































































1. A. Richards: “The Wrath of Achilles”. 











The participation of many members of 
the faculties of the co-operating institu- 
well as visitors, in the pro- 
grammes of WGBH has been due. in 
large measure. to the imaginative plan- 
ning of the station’s brilliant general man- 
ager. Hartford Gunn, a Harvard graduate. 
and his dynamic program director, Robert 
Larsen. In the early years, faculty mem- 
bers were sometimes critical of the new 
media or doubtful of their own potenti- 
alities as broadcasters. Not infrequently 
a professor might require considerable 
urging before he made his first appear- 
ance. 

These attitudes have changed. Educa- 
“tional broadcasting has been universally 
accepted as a legitimate and important 
activity of the academic man. Harvard 
professors, as well as those from the 
other institutions, now approach Mr. 
Gunn with suggestions regarding series 
of lectures they would like to present 
on WGBH-TV or FM. 

In addition to its daily schedule of 
educational broadcasts, WGBH also pro- 
duces series for NAEB. Among the most 
notable of these are The Creative Mind 
and Method (an exploration of the cre- 
ative process in American art and science 
in the twentieth century) and Century 
of Science (a study of recent scientific 
developments and their effects on people). 
These and other programs have been 
broadcast throughout the world through 
the facilities of the Voice of America and 
occasionally the BBC and CBC. 

The activities of WGBH are not con- 
fined to adult education but extend to 
the elementary and secondary school sys- 
tems as well. A project for television in- 
struction for over 150 school systems in 
Massachusetts began in March, 1958, 
under the tithe The 21” Classroom. Tele- 
cast each morning on school days, these 
programs are used by elementary 
teachers to reinforce what they have al- 
ready presented to the pupils in social 
Studies, science, literature, and art. 

WGBH’s first television course for 
secondary schools ran from September 29, 
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1959 to May 24, 1960. Entitled Focus: 
United States Foreign Policy, it was de- 
signed for Grades XI and XII as a sup- 
plement to such courses as World History, 
American History. Problems of Democ- 
racy, and Civics. It dealt with the Euro- 
pean, Middle Eastern, and Asian areas of 
American foreign policy. During the past 
winter two other courses, Accent on Music 


and The Humanities were telecast to 
High School students. 
Even a brief sketch of certain pro- 


grams presented by WGBH-TV and FM 
indicates that Hartford Gunn and _ his 
devoted staff do not suffer from a lack 
of ideas or of personnel to implement 
those ideas. In fact, the only serious 
problem facing the Foundation is that of 
adequate financial support. 

Those who know what it costs to pro- 
duce TV programs will be astonished to 


learn that the annual operating budget 
is only $450,000. Of this amount, the 
twelve co-operating institutions give 


$200,000. This means that at least $250,- 
000 must be raised each year by contri- 
butions from the listening and viewing 


audience, foundations, firms, and other 
organizations. The management’ of 
WGBH’s fantastically small budget is 


surely one of the wonders of financing 
today. The operating costs of WGBH for 
a year would barely produce one network 
spectacular on American commercial 
television for just one night’s performance. 

Why do more than 1,250,000 people 
in New England respond to the challenge 
of WGBH’s programs? They do so for 
two reasons. First, they are tired of the 
endless hokum of advertising, the selling 
short of the best in their creative country, 
the pitching of all appeals to the largest 
number of potential customers that con- 
fronts them on commercial radio and 
television. Second, they are not afraid 
to have their minds challenged, their 
imaginations quickened, and their per- 
sonalities shaken up by the latest develop- 
ments in scholarship, science, literature, 
and the arts. In its persistent refusal to 
entertain its audience to death, to 
bludgeon it into mental and_ aesthetic 


insensibility, WGBH is as far removed as 





TV. 
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it possibly could be from Madison 
Avenue. 

The activities of NAEB at the nationa! 
level and of WGBH (only one of it 
300 members) in the New England re 
gion inevitably invite comparison wit 
the contribution of the CBC to educa 
tional broadcasting. A Canadian visit 
to the studios of WGBH cannot fail 
be impressed by its staff's attitude to o1 
national system. They regard the CB: 
as their spiritual father, the shining e 
emplar of all that is best in radio an 
television. Their enthusiasm for the CB 
is shared by thousands of others who a 
engaged in educational broadcasting 
the United States. 

The educational programs of the CB‘ 
will obviously bear favorable comparison 
with the best that WGBH or any 
NAEB’s three hundred other membe: 
stations can offer. Such programs are, of 
course, obtainable in the United States 
only through the expenditure of a vast 
amount of time, energy, and money on the 
part of thousands of self-sacrificing in- 
dividuals who believe that the responsible 
citizens of a free society deserve some- 
thing better than what the commercial 
mass media are offering them. 

Outstanding as its past achievements 
in educational broadcasting may be. the 
CBC faces two major problems today. 
First, in view of the developments in 
commercial television that are now taking 
shape, should it continue its present heavy 
outlay on purely theatrical programs? 
Surely it cannot hope to compete with 
the new commercial stations in providing 
entertainment for mass audiences. Would 
in not be advisable for the CBC in future 
to concentrate more exclusively on cdu- 
cational broadcasting? Is this not its ulti- 
mate function? 

Second, does not the organization ind 
functioning of NAEB and a member sta- 
tion like WGBH suggest that the CIC's 
present organizational structure needs a 
massive re-appraisal? Is its present or:an- 
ization adequate for the requirement. of 
educational broadcasting today? The -ore 
of CBC’s educational programmin; 
of course, its Department of Talks «nd 
Public Affairs, but many programs © an 
educational nature originate in othe: de- 
partments. 


aA 


How much over-all planning for  du- 
cational broadcasting is possible with: the 
existing structure of the CBC? Wov | it 
not be advisable to co-ordinate and en- 
tralize all of its educational prograr . in 
a new Department of Educational B: »ad- 
casting? The nucleus of such a depart \ent 
would naturally be the present De art- 
ment of Talks and Public Affairs. ¢- 
pite the widely differing situation 19 
Canada and the United States, have not 
the top echelons of the CBC somethi: : to 
learn from the American experienc. 10 
the organization of educational brad 
casting? 
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The Dust Settles 


in Quebec 


by Miriam Chapin 


[HE DUST HAS SETTLED after the flurry 
raised by the June election in Quebec. 
The figure now disclosed in the light of 
day is that of a gentleman holding a bear 
by the tail. For having elected Jean Lesage 
and his remodelled Liberal Party to of- 
fice, Quebec is asking loudly when he is 
going to fulfil some of his promises, and 
whose toes are going to be stepped on. 

Some of the demands are utterly un- 
reasonable. What mere mortal 
the whole moral climate of a 
province overnight, ride herd on a new 
cabinet, build four thousand new 
rooms in two months to be ready for 
school opening, institute free tuition be- 
lore calling Parliament into session, give 
Montreal a new charter, cope with unem- 
loyment, and meanwhile, in his spare 
ime, dicker with Ottawa on finances while 
naking a grab for the $25 million set 
side for the universities? 

The wonder is what he has accomp- 
ished, the question is how far he can 
ry through. On the one project of 
iospital insurance, no-one outside Quebec 
in have an idea what a job it is to ad- 
ist federal requirements to the antiquated 
ustoms of some of Quebec's hospitals. 
et it will be in operation early in the 
lew year. 

Lesage’s foes are within his own house- 
‘old. National Union won't bother him 
‘ery much, at least for a while. Its 
‘rumbling after the election, the shake-up 
n Officials, the plea for reform, demon- 
trate what has been growing clearer 
‘very day since Duplessis’ death, that it 
was never a political party at all. It had 
10 principles to which adherents were 
expected to subscribe, no program which 
anybody tried to carry out. It was a per- 
‘onal machine, held together by genius 
and money, suited to a particular era. It 


could 
change 


class- 
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Although faced with foes in his own household, Lesage 
Anows the reforms he wants, appears likely to get them. 


has perished, and it is not yet certain 
if a newly-born Conservative Party will 
take its place. 

As to “patronage,” Duplessis did not 
invent it. It has been endemic for a 
hundred years and more. Nor is Quebec 
the only political entity that harbors such 
usage. One has but to look at Chicago. 
Or Quebec's neighbors. 

To go no farther, the other day | 
heard a man who runs an engineering 
firm remark, “I'd rather do business in 
Quebec any day than in Ontario. Here, 
they tell you how much to pay and who 
to. There you've got to scout around and 
look sharp, and like as not you pay off 
the wrong man. Costs you more in the 
end.” It is that fashion of behavior that 
Lesage is pledged to eradicate. But the 
Liberals have been out of power for 
fifteen years and they're hungry. 

At the big Reform Club celebration 
election night, the older bosses were be- 
sieged by followers begging for jobs. The 
morning after, in more than one county, 
contractors who build roads and school- 
houses sought out the new deputies, just to 
have a friendly little chat. In each county 
the deputy has long been expected to be 
the fount of all blessings, the local Mr. 
Fixit, and no matter how well intentioned 
he may be, the pressure on him is pain- 
ful. Lesage would like to restrict his 
deputies — all the deputies in fact — 
to their legislative duties, but it will be 
hard to make that stick. Political educa- 
tion is the only sure remedy, and it is 
very slow. 

The appointment of a professional cop, 
one who had been a high officer in the 
RCMP, to command the Provincial Police, 
showed that Lesage meant business. It is 
reported that Mr. Brunet demanded a 
free hand before he would consider the 


post. To make a professional body out of 
that unhappy organization which has had 
an unsavory reputation as the Premier’s 
private police, used for strike-breaking, 
censorship, and election “duties,” is a 
tremendous job. 

The force started out to enforce clos- 
ing hours in Montreal night-clubs, but 
has had to relax on that effort. Only by 
a change in control of the Montreal City 
Police, which will bring co-operation in- 
stead of friction, can much progress be 
made in the,city. The imminent dismissal 
of numbers of the P.P. is a sign of the 
ferment within. 


That change in Montreal government, 
long overdue, is the thorniest if not the 
most far-reaching of the tasks before 
Lesage. The Champagne Report, just pre- 
sented by a commission headed by a 
municipal judge who was appointed by 
Duplessis to suggest improvements in 
Montreal's cumbersome civic machinery, 
would cut down the 99 councillors to 
45, diminish the power of the mayor, and 
let the taxpayers vote. 

At present only those who sign leases 
or Own property have the franchise, so 
that most wives, sons and daughters living 
at home, and roomers are out of luck. 
Class “O” councillors who represent only 
various civic bodies would be meta- 
morphosed into an advisory committee 
of twelve. Lesage made one of his most 
competent aides, Réné Hamel, Minister 
of Municipal Affairs to cope with this 
situation. Something will be done. 

Jean Drapeau wants to come back as 
mayor, but perhaps not if the office 
is shorn of power. It is unlikely that 
he and Lesage agree on anything except 
the need for a decent, honest, competent 
administration and though he consents 
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| to no alliances and keeps his free- 


dom to lambaste both political parties as 
evil, his Civic Action League was, in 
general, with the Liberals. Lesage’s asser- 
tion of his intention to maintain Quebec’s 
autonomy helped gather its members in. 


| So it might just happen that when Mont- 


real does choose a mayor, a number of 
individual Liberals might be around to 
help boost Mr. Drapeau back into the 
Hotel de Ville. 

Lesage has a great opportunity in the 
field of the public schools. Sauvé and 
Barrette had already made a start toward 
their amelioration, under pressure from 
parents and teachers. There is still an 
appalling lot to be done, if they are to 
come up to general Canadian standards, 
which latter are no higher than is neces- 
sary. Quebec has had compulsory school 
attendance only since 1943 under a law 
passed by the Godbout government. It 
holds the children only to fourteen, and 
even at that it has been weakly enforced. 


Complaints about the course of study 
have been pouring in for years. Mothers 
write to the papers to protest the “images 
of horror” in the readers used by small 
children, the beheadings and burnings at 
the stake and massacres so freely de- 
picted. A teacher who dared not sign 
his name wrote last spring, “The educa- 
tional system is a farce. Not a single edu- 
cator believes in this famous program he 
must teach.” Even more difficult than the 
provision of buildings is the task of find- 
ing and training good teachers. 

The Church has reluctantly resigned it- 
self to closer secular control of education. 
In the issue of last April, Relations ac- 
cepted the inevitable. “The era of private 
individualism seems to be over in Que- 
bec, and that of integral public education 
begins. The clerical institutions subsi- 
dized by the state will have to take their 
stand on their academic value. If they do 
not, they will be replaced.” This philo- 
sophic appraisal of the trend does not 
mean that every classical college will 
overnight become a modern school; that 
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will take a long time. But it does indi- 
cate that things are moving. 

The public schools will be receiving 
more provincial funds, instead of having 
to rely on real estate taxes for current 
expenses. Minimum salaries have been 
increased from $600 to $1500, still only 
half thai of Protestant teachers. Aid to 
school libraries is scheduled. Regional 
high schools with buses to carry pupils 
have been planned. For several years city 
high schools have given courses prepar- 
ing for university (one of the changes 
Archbishop Charbonneau fought for). 
Thus the children of city people of mod- 
erate income can bypass the classical 
college, traditionally the only road to a 
higher education for the French Can- 
adian boy and girl. Now the country 
youth will have a chance. 

Lesage promised free 


textbooks and 


A 


free tuition, and promised also a more 
drastic step than National Union would 
have dared: the raising of the school leav- 
ing age to sixteen. This will, if enforced, 
put an end to the heinous practice of 
giving working permits to children of 
fourteen, who thereupon get jobs in fac- 
tories or shops and never go back to 
school. Many never bother with permits, 
especially the farm boys and girls who 
are needed at home. At least 20,000 in 
this age group should be provided with 
classrooms and teachers. The young ones 
who leave school at fourteen are the first 
to be laid off when times are bad, having 
no training for any skilled job. They go 
far to account for Quebec’s high unem- 
ployment rate. 

The most controversial figure in the 
Campaign was René Levesque, and he 
has been presented with the cabinet post 
likely to stir the most controversy, for he 
is in charge of the Province’s natura! re- 
sources, including Hydro-Quebec. If 
Nikita Khrushchov reads the Quebec per- 
iodicals, he must have been surprised to 
find how many amis de coeur he possesses 
in the vicinity. According to the Liberals, 
ex-Premier Barrette was one because he 
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Lesage’s police boss began to curb Montreal's clubs, has had to relax efforts. 


gave concessions in Ungava to Cyrus 
Eaton. According to Barrette, Levesque 
is one; Barrette threatened that _ if 
Levesque was elected in Montreal-Laurier. 
as he was by the skin of his teeth, the 
Province would set up its own radio-TV 
network so the people would be spared 
listening to him. But now, of course, even 
if there is such a network, it won't be run 
by any National Union man. 

Levesque was one of several intellec- 
tuals who joined in Lesage’s campaign. 
He had been by far the most popular 
political commentator on the CBC French 
TV, until his connection with it was 
severed amid mutual accusations and de- 
nials. His face is probably better known 
in the Province than that of any other 
political figure, and his harsh voice has 
resounded in most homes. He is sharply 
critical of American policies, of the Dief- 





enbaker regime, of Quebec education, and 
of a lot of other things. 

His wit leaves welts. It was his priv- 
ilege to make the announcement that sets 
the stage for the battle against corruption, 
the order requiring that all contracts with 
the Province shall henceforth be let on 
the basis of tenders submitted. That alone, 
if persevered in, will alter the political 
balance of power. 

The women on the Liberal side worked 
hard and well. Women never took any 
noticeable part in National Union cam- 
paigns. It is a great disappointment to 
many that so far no woman has been 
named to a cabinet post; none is a deputy. 
In fact, National Union beat the Liberals 
to that punch by offering to nominate 
Paul Sauvé’s widow for his seat. She 
declined; the Liberals didn’t choose to 
nominate any woman. 

Those who ran the women’s committees 
may reap some reward if and when 
changes are made in Quebec’s ancient 
laws restricting the right of married women 
to manage their own property. They are 
obsolete, and while they have ceased in 
most cases to be particularly hampering 
because the women have learned how to 
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get around them, or how to obey them 
in routine ways, they are humiliating and 
they will be modified. 


There will be no divorce courts though 
Since it is the Church which forbids di 
vorce, the principal effect of such courts 
would be to save a lot of money fo: 
Protestants who now live in Quebec anc 
have to appeal to Parliament when the, 
want divorces. Of course, if all the 
women in Quebec really wanted any law 
changed. they could get it changed over 
night. Mostly they don't care. 

In the long run, the biggest effect 0: 
the Liberal win is the breaking of rura! 
voting power. or at least its visible weak 
ening. A study of past Quebec elections 
by three Laval professors confirms thc 
general impression that the country rid 
ings have always determined who rules 
the Province. It estimates that each of 
the two main parties has about 30% of 
the votes for sure, this percentage being 
made up of the diehards who vote rou: 
or bleu because their grandads did. In 
order to win, then, a party must gathe: 
21% of the uncommitted votes, and it 
had better look for them out in the 
country. 

The authors offer evidence that this 
uncommitted chunk is growing. The June 
election bore out their theory. The part- 
ies had to appeal to this segment of 
opinion, which wanted something more 
than favors and whoop-de-doo, and_ the 
Liberals cultivated the fields more skil- 
fully than National Union. If they follow 
up their victory by making new ridings 
in the towns and altering rural boundary 
lines to make elections truly representa- 
tive, the clutch of the farm vote will be 
loosened. 

In many counties the small cities have 
grown to such an extent that an urban 
mentality has developed widely. Besides 
this shift, candidates gave these sections 
a more thorough discussion of genuine 
issues than ever before, with only oc- 
casional demagoguery. Remote, neglecicd 
corners like Abitibi and the Madele 
Islands were invited to view the state of 
their patrie with new understanding, «nd 
to think over their problems. Apparer |y 
they did. 

A sociologist pointed out to a cong <ss 
in Kingston this summer that not © ily 
has the Province become a largely ur in 
community, but that the Church has to en 
note of this phenomenon and adapte  ‘t- 
self. It has long had a bureaucracy; ow 


ye 


it has a business one. Priests — and ne 
might add Mothers Superior — bec. ne 
executives, organization men. All ¢ 2s¢ 


changes cannot help being reflectec in 
the demand for better education and «d- 
ministration. 

So then, as the dust settles, the ©’ 
Premier who has set out to do the ™ 
possible can, be seen making prog °ss 
toward his goal. 
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[HE LITERARY EXECUTORS of Mackenzie 
King made a knowing decision in giving 
to the care of J. W. Pickersgill the story 
of the war as the late Prime Minister 
entered it in his diary. 

An author or historian would have been 
tempted to write a book about it all. Mr. 
Pickersgill has chosen the more modest 
but useful course: he has put it all into 
a book of which The Mackenzie King 
Record: 1939-1944 is volume I. 


Now Jack Pickersgill is not unduly re- 
tiring or reticent by nature. But he is a 
highly intelligent man and upon reading 
the red-hot privacies of King’s story of 
the war he obviously came to the quick 
conclusion that King himself must tell 
the story. 

He must also have decided that it must 
be the whole story. One cannot of course 
know how much he left out, and being a 
Liberal himself he may have found it 
congenial to leave in especially those 
portions reflecting credit upon his leader 
and party. But, even so, there is here now 
in black and white the most revealing 
Canadian history book that this reviewer 
has ever read. 

It is misleading to call it a history book 
if that conveys the dullness and pedestri- 
anism so often attached to that term in 
Canada’s records. It is rather a “who- 
dunit”, a bit of a scandal-sheet, a war 
mystery, a romance of great accomplish- 
ments in the high places of a world war, 

juicy exposé of what went on behind 
the baize doors of cabinet, caucus and 
conference. The sum of it gives the reader 
the eerie feeling that he has been sitting 
at the couch-side while one of the 
Strangest and = greatest Canadians has 
“told all” to his psychiatrist. 

This article sets out to be a report of 
the book rather than an assessment. The 
book teems with interesting observations; 
it is my thought that the public will like 
to have those observations rather than 
my observations on those observations! It 
tollows from that, too, that a reader must 


The Mackenzie King Record: Sudden decisions from a man who in 
other things seemed to be incapable of making a sudden decision. 


How Mackenzie King 


Fought the War 


by I. Norman Smith 


understand he is reading from the diary of 
One man and that any one man may not 
have the whole story of any and every 
issue. Thus we need not take as gospel 
every detail of King’s recounting. and 
nor does Pickersgill. But we may take 
them as King’s views — and goodness 
knows he was in the middle of the things 
he writes about. 

This is also a longer book than its 
724 pages suggest. It is long in that 
has been extremely well edited so that 
almost every remaining line counts. One 
cannot skip in it. Mr. Pickersgill has 
summarized where summary would be 
preferable; he has refrained 
sonal comment but has lucidly 
the needed links and explanation 
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Nor does this volume tell a balanced 
story of the war effort or of Canada in 
those years or indeed of King. (It is. for 
instance, agonizingly detailed in its re- 
counting of the conscription issue). But 
that weakness arises out of the book's 
strength. the strength being that it is a 
faithful report of a diary and what a 
man thought was worth putting into his 
diary. Conscription looms on every page. 
and personal pride and misgiving of every 
kind, and the play of personalities is ever 
lively and often bitter. It is not the book, 
therefore. to give to a man from Mars 
asking to learn of Canada from 1939 to 
1944. 

But who of us is from Mars? The book 
is far more to our interest as it is. and 
I must get on with reporting it. But I 
will need two go's at it. Hold your hats. 
and here goes the first one. 

Two days after war began King asked 
J. L. Ralston to come to Ottawa and 
offered him Defence or Finance. He 
took Finance. and within a month King 
wrote in his diary he would nominate 
Ralston as Prime Minister “tomorrow” 
if he had to. and “without a moment's 
hesitation”. “He is the most unselfish 
man I have met.” By December 16, 1941, 
Ralston having become Minister of De- 
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the comscription issue “it lacks Vision and 


Statemanship ogether 
Within a few weeks of war's outbreak 


the situation in Quebec worried King. He 
J 
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Cardin and Power could defeat Duplessis. 
whom he described as a “gangster with 
gangster methods”. 

By November the devil's own fight 
broke out with Britain’s Lord Riverdale 
who had come over to arrange the details 
of the Air Training Plan. King suspected 
them of thinking only of “Englishmen” 
nd the row was climaxed by King insist- 
ing on. seeing the Governor General 
though he was in bed and demanding that 
support him in collecting 
“gang” from a hockey rink 


be 


Tweedsmuir 
the Riverdale 
and various other pleasures to get down 
to the business of running the war. King 
nearly sent Riverdale “packing”. Tweeds- 
muir was drawn closely into the fight 
and seems to have sided with King. 

1940: 


January 25, King decided just 


before noon to dissolve Parliament that 
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afternoon when it was first meeting. He 
informed the Governor General of a new 
insert for his Throne Speech, to be made 
in a couple of hours, that dissolution was 
immediate. (The diary reveals many such 
sudden decisions from this man who in 
other things often seemed to be incapable 
of making a sudden decision.) 

We read here an unusual amount of 
hitherto secret talks to caucus and Cab- 
inet. Caucus and Cabinet talk is usually 
confidential, but it gets published in this 
book because King invariably entered into 
his diary extensive extracts or summaries 





In a long war, much grief and glory. 
of what he said or was said at key meet- 
ings. For instance, the day after dissolu- 
tion of Parliament he read the riot act 
to a Liberal caucus on the question of 
the Opposition’s urging to form a National 
Government: 

“I said I would expect every man to 
be 100 per cent loyal to myself and the 
ministry. There could be no other than 
Mackenzie King Liberals as candidates, 
as such; that if there was any man in the 
room who did not feel he could be 100 
per cent loyal to myself and colleagues I 
would ask him to leave at once.” Nobody 
left. 

May 11, 1940 the diary recorded his 
opinion that Chamberlain would have 
been a safer guide in the long run than 
Churchill, an opinion he modified later. 

A fortnight later to caucus he said he 
would have no part of a National Gov- 
ernment and certainly and especially of 
Meighen. He would resign first. He told 
them: “It would be well for them all to 
remember that when I resigned, the Cab- 
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inet also resigned” and he would make a 
statement to Parliament telling all the facts 
and “no one need be surprised if they 
found that statement a pretty telling one”. 

June 10 was one of those days that 


occurred sometimes in the war: grief upon 
grief. Mussolini declared war and Norman 
Rogers was killed in a plane accident. 
King went to her home to break the 
news to Mrs. Rogers. and the account of 
his personal loss is one of the many very 
moving. intimate and humble passages 
that give this volume such a variety of 
the man and his emotions. It is another 
evidence of Pickersgill’s skill in handling 
the diary that these tender bits are made 
to fit naturally into the chronicle, and to 
convey a genuine picture of a man’s sad- 
ness. 

France fell. “My heart is very sad at 
the loss of France. and above all, at the 
appalling situation with which the British 
Isles are faced from now on. Today I feel 
there now remains the sword of the spirit 
with which to fight. It is now left to the 
British people and those of British stock 
to save the world.” 

But the book is only beginning as a 
reviewer's space runs out. We must move 
more quickly! 

Five men invited to join the Cabinet 
declined: J. W. McConnell, J. S. Duncan, 
Tom Moore. G. W. Spinney and J. M. 
Macdonnell: “Much relieved”. R. B. Han- 
son to remain Conservative leader, “keep- 
ing Meighen out of the House”. 

A friendly visit to Washington where 
he learned from Roosevelt the latter would 
not seek a third term and Hull would 
take his place. A few days later an urgent 
message from Roosevelt that he was fear- 
ful Britain might fall and would King 
bring concerted pressure to see that she 
did not make a soft peace but bring her 
fighting materials over to America and 
her King to Bermuda! A nice predicament 
for King as he was to convey this message 
to Churchill as his own views and not 
Roosevelt's! 

A fascinating set of entries tells of the 
Ogdensburg Agreement. the deal on de- 
stroyers and naval bases and the founding 
of the Permanent Joint Board on Defence. 
The two now “Mackenzie” and 
“Franklin” and the talks are sprinkled 
with nice political gossip and manoeuver- 
ing. After a bit, Churchill sent over a mes- 
sage about the agreements and King 
roasted Sir Gerald Campbell for Chur- 
chill’s lack of understanding. 


were 


In October the Prime Minister took a 
couple of days at Quebec staying at the 
Citadel with the Governor General: “I 
cannot abide the formal life . . . One or 
two days at Government House would 
exhaust me more than a week of hard 
work. It is an absurdity for a Prime 
Minister of a country second 
place in the public eye to anyone in 
official position not belonging to one’s 


to have a 





own country and in fact appointed by the 
Government of the country itself”. 


In December word came of the shi; 
being sunk that carried a party of gov 
ernment people including C. D. Howe 
But then word came of Howe’s being save 
and King phoned Mrs. Howe. “She sai 
that she thought if he (Howe) wer 
saved, it meant that he had some speci: 
work to do. I told her that I was sur 
of that. (She) immediately asked abo 
the other men.” 

The year 1941 began with the Dominio 
Provincial Conference. In Cabinet it w 
felt the meeting would “amount to not! 
ing”. “Ilsley said he thought it would la 
three days and would like to see the pos 
tion of each province (on the Sirois rm 
port) properly stated and the whole brea 
up without too great friction.” King sai 
that “in the preliminary speech, \ 
would have to construct a mattress th. 
would make it easy for the trapeze-pe 
formers as they dropped to the grour 
one by one. I have never believed th: 
the Conference would succeed at th 
time of war.” 

On January 30 the funeral of Dr. © 
D. Skelton took from King one of his 
closest friends and ablest aides, but the: 
after in the diary the name of Normiu: 
Robertson assumes the Skelton place. 
Here Pickersgill makes one of his rare 
comments, saying that Robertson “quick!y 
gained and retained a greater measure 
Mackenzie King’s confidence than 
other adviser of the closing years of 
life’. Another name comes in about | 
time. A speech on war finance was mie 
in the Commons by a Liberal b 
bencher. “I said to Lapointe, ‘That mun 
would make a good Minister of Finan < 
If he can hold his seat, he will hav: 
fine future in public life. He possesse 
splendid personality’.” It was Dou 
Abbott. 

On the other hand a Cabinet possib 
King had no use for was R. B. Ben: 
In February Sir Edward Beatty, ( 8 
President. called on Mr. King to urge %e¢ 
put Bennett in the Cabinet. King said %¢ 
knew of no quicker way of destro: ‘2 
Cabinet or the country’s confidence. 1 
the next day, still mad, King told 's 
Cabinet perhaps he was getting tired 0d 
should take a rest. 

He had told Cabinet “I found m_ 'f 
getting over-strung and ready to s << 
anyone who spoke to me... (and e 
as an illustration) the talk I had q 
Beatty yesterday.” 

As King is going to seek a s+ ‘I 
respite from his arduous duties this it 
portion of the report of the diary » 
close here. But it was a_ long r 
and there’s much grief and glory ah 
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The Mackenzie King Record 1939-1° +: 
Vol. 1 by J. W. Pickersgill—Universit) 
Toronto Press—$11.50. 
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An Opportunity Missed 


by Donald A. Davie 


LET’S BEGIN by counting heads: the Ox- 
ford Book of American Verse takes from 
three centuries of poetic effort 571 poems, 
the work of 51 poets; The New Oxford 
Book of Canadian Verse, out of less than 
i century and a half, takes 319 poems by 
(wait for it) 98 writers. These figures 
surprise me: I hadn't realized that the 
North American muse was so much in 
favor of the higher latitudes. 

Of course, not all poets are equal. The 
editor, A. J. M. Smith, concedes that in 
the nineteenth century “Canada, it is true, 
produced no poet of the stature of a 
Whitman, a Poe, or an Emerson”. On 
the other hand, “there are a number of 
writers as interesting, each in his own way. 
as most of the other American poets”. 
Well, that depends: Plumbers can be in- 
teresting for many things besides the 
quality of their plumbing and I dare say 
Smith could find in Canadian plumbers of 
the last century what he finds in the 
poets: “traces of local peculiarity and 
national individualism worth considering.” 
But what he began talking about was 
‘stature’; and how many Canadian poets 
of the last century are of the stature of, 
not Whitman, but even a secure minor 
classic like Bryant? 

With no guide but this anthology I 
make the score one poet: Archibald 
lampman. So far as I can see, this is the 
one writer in Smith’s first hundred pages 
who gets his place as a poet, not as a 

anadian. And so it seems the muse 
wasn't so choosy after all. 

But let’s be realistic and fair. Of course 
‘he anthologist’s job is impossible; and of 
ourse there would be something wrong 
‘ith an anthology of Canadian poetry 
that didn’t represent Octave Cremazie and 
Mair’s Tecumseh; and of course the 
nthologist has to use some standard be- 
‘ides sheer merit, besides “stature”. But 
really! Charles Sangster! and Isabella 
Valancy Crawford! and Charles Heavy- 
sedge! 

The worst of it is that the people who 
suffer of course are the good poets. poets 
‘ike Lampman and E. J. Pratt and F. R. 
scott and Francois Hertel, each in his 
generation suffocated by the throng of 
mediocrities and worse who shoulder be- 
Side him because they were once his as- 
sociates and allies, or because they caught 
On at a time of depraved taste and be- 
came “an influence”. If we are given so 
much work to pick out the scarce genu- 
ine article from so much that is variously 
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false or inept, how can we er get 
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eV 
round to the truly humanising effort of 
distinguishing the kinds and degrees of 


goodness: distinguishing, for instance. the 
graceful accomplishment of Marjorie 
Pickthall’s Pére Lalemant or A. M 
Klein’s The Sugaring from the intent- 
ness in bewilderment of Lampman. en- 
tirely given up to his own experience 
confessing “A nameless and unnatura 
cheer, a pleasure secret and austere”: the 
indignation that scorches the page of 
Hertel “Quand une race est tarie 
donne des politiciens’ from the good 
joke (no more, however just and time 
and well-turned) of F. R. Scott's Bonne 
Entente; or the pure melodic line of Anne 
Hébert’s Ballade D'un Enfant Qui V. 
Mourir from the more resonant purity of 
Miss Page’s Adolescence? 

And it’s only at a later stage again 
after the genuine poets have been dis- 
tinguished from the minor. it’s only then 
that we can start tracing the lineaments 
of a distinctively Canadian imagination 


which may be equal in power but will 
certainly be different in kind from the 
American on the one hand, the British 
on the other. As it is. we find too many 
Canadian voices speaking with British or 
American accents. Only very rarely, as in 


R. Scott's 
foreign model really trans- 


the superb third stanza of F. 
Bangkok, is 
lated into Canadian idiom. 

This is a book of Canadian Verse. not 
Canadian poetry: and so I may be asking 


it to do what it never set out to do. But 
whatever purposes of patriotic piety it may 
De meant to serve nside Canada. the 
foreign reader (and its surely meant for 
him to “ come to it looking for 
poetr\ The de w C hac 2 oO be 
convince t r has produced any 
poet worth reading de Can I've 
earned from this book s pro 
ce cn po Dn E nthoiogy 
didn't help é his n the con- 
Kx ewing nuquarian T1Be n 
mv path s best to prevent me al- 
gener 


1USt We wait 


trv before there 1s 


another opportunity for an honest taking 
stock. bv other than parochial standards, 
of what the Canadian imagination has so 
Tar achieved in poetry 


The Oxford Book of Canadian Verse, 
edited by A. J. M. Smith—Oxford Uni- 





Callaghan and the Human Condition 


by Arnold Edinborough 


A LOT OF PEOPLE are saying that Morley 
Callaghan’s The Many Colored Coat 
is the best thing that he has ever written. 
I do not agree. I think the collection of 
short stories published last Fall has much 
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Callaghan: Memorable and disturbing. 


better pieces in it and I think his novel 
Such ls My Beloved is way ahead of his 
new one. 

This does not mean, however, that The 
Many Colored Coat is not an interesting 
book. It is. And no one would disagree 
that it is an honest and deeply-felt at- 
tempt to translate a profound moral 
question into fictional terms. 

The question is simple. If a man is 
innocent when other men think him guilty 
should he take great pains to prove his 
innocence or just let it go? 

Harry Lane is a public relations man 
whose professional concern it is to smooth 
things over and to make life easier for 
everyone. It is not, one understands, 
necessary for him to be convinced of 
the rightness of what he is doing so long 
as he is good at making everybody happy. 
For this reason, perhaps, he is all the 
more sensitive when his own character is 
at stake. He is suddenly convinced that 
to be right is to be better than to be 








Harry Lane and so he undergoes a char- 
acter change which completely upsets all 
the relationships he has with other people. 


His business acquaintances are the first 
to doubt his sincerity, or to be more pre- 
cise, to be perturbed by it. Then Mike 
Kon. a cynical tailor, comes to realize 
that his very cynicism is not capable of 
standing up to Lane’s passion for the 
truth. Ultimately, even his girl friend can’t 
see quite what he is driving at, and if 
there is any real purpose in his driving at 
all. 

Lane, therefore, wanders in a kind of 
twilight world asserting his new character 
to the discomfiture of his former circle 
of acquaintances who now begin to avoid 
nim. An amoral girl who has known him 
but briefly, and therefore can accept him 
at his face value, looms up as the one 
solid object in this constantly shifting 
world. She gives him consolation physic- 
ally and morally. But at the end he alone 
has been responsible for his emergence 
as a new and purged person. 


There is no question of the moral in- 
tensity with which Callaghan shapes his 
story and this makes The Many Colored 
Coat a disturbing book. But whereas in 
Such Is My Beloved he could create char- 
acters which can absorb such moral 
earnestness and still be lively and real, in 
The Many Colored Coat he does not, to 
my mind, succeed in this. 


Mollie Morris is too complex in moti- 
vation to be a clear character. So is Mike 
Kon. So, indeed, is Harry Lane. Only 
Annie Laurie, the warm woman-figure and 
Scotty Bowman, the bank manager who 
Starts it all, are thoroughly believable, 
recognizable people. 

Furthermore, the details of the lives of 
these people is so governed by the neces- 
sity of the theme that one’s credibility is 
stretched to the breaking point. Mike Kon, 
just at the point that he needs to prove 
himself, happens to run into Mollie in a 
drug store. Just when Harry Lane needs 
companionship, Annie Laurie swims into 
the picture. And the dogged pursuit of Kon 
by Lane seems very far-fetched. 


What Morley Calaghan is writing about 
in this novel is the human condition. He 
is flailing away at the smothering bon- 
homie of our expense account society and 
he is concerned to show that human dig- 
nity and a man’s individual being are 
collectively worth more than all the con- 
ventional happiness that he might have 
if he were to forget these things. 

The aim, therefore is high. If Cal- 
laghan doesn’t score a bulls-eye, his shoot- 
ing is still worthy of great respect. His 
book, even with its faults, is still disturb- 
ing and memorable. 


The Many Colored Coat, by Morley Cal- 


laghan—Macmillan—$4.50. 
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Cockeyed View of Desert Battles 


by John Gellner 


Nosopy WouLpD deny to the military his- 
torian the right to subject past campaigns 
to a searching critique, provided he is in 
possession of all the facts and knows 
what to do with them. Nor would one 
begrudge the armchair strategist the fun 
of doing his bit of Monday-morning 
quarterbacking, provided he shows some 
charity and realizes that things are not 
all that simple for the one who has to 
fight the battle and bear the responsibility. 
But Corelli Barnett is a most uncharit- 
able armchair strategist, and though his 
account of how the five British generals 
who commanded in the Western Desert 
between 1940 and 1943 conducted their 
battles is vivid and entertaining, it is 
often incorrect in its conclusions and at 
times grossly unfair. 

With Barnett everything is cut and 
dried. He keeps a neat ledger of the 
personalities with whom he deals. On 
one side are the heroes, Auchinleck, 
O'Connor, Dorman-Smith, with, around 
them, the “good guys”, Godwin-Austen 
and Gatehouse to name but two. who 
have taken—or at least to the author 
have seemed to have taken—the heroes’ 
side. Then there are the villains, Mont- 
gomery and Churchill above all others. 
and as the “bad guys” all those who have 
supported them or even have only spoken 
well of them, like Leese or Horrocks. 
On the former group the light shines 
very brightly. Around the latter, the 
shadows are very deep. There are no 
greys. 

Judgments are just as definite. Of the 
five commanders, two were able and suc- 
cessful (O’Connor, Auchinleck), two not 
able and not successful (Cunningham. 
Ritchie), one not able and undeservedly 
successful (Montgomery). Again. there 
are no nuances, no fine shadings. 

Mr. Barnett’s lack of insight into things 
military is so gross that the knowledge- 
able reader will often arrive at conclusions 
diametrically opposed to the author's on 
the strength of the very evidence which 
the latter adduces. This occurs again and 
again, for instance, with the picture as 
the author paints it of that controversial 
personality, Major-General Eric Dorman- 
Smith, and as he really emerges from the 
pages of this book. 

To Barnett, Dorman-Smith is a great 
tragic figure, the victim of the rankest 
ingratitude. Although he was only Deputy 
Chief of the General Staff at Middle East 
Headquarters he was singled out by name 
for removal in Churchill’s famous telegram 
of 6 August, 1942, which triggered off the 
great shake-up that brought Alexander to 
Cairo and Montgomery to the command 





of the 8th Army. Thereafter, Dormai 
Smith never got employment even a; 
proaching in importance the posts he ha 
occupied in the Middle East. He w: 
brusquely removed from the active li 
half a year before the end of the war. 

In all this Barnett sees a conspirac, 
of the “Establishment”, to which Church 
only too readily lent a hand. Dorman- 
Smith may indeed have got a rough deal 
—such things happen in every organizi- 
tion—but it does not look that way if 
one examines the available evidence. 

First of all, there is the question why 
the wrath of the Prime Minister and thie 
vindictiveness of the “Establishment” 
(assuming such a sinister group existed 
in the high spheres of the British Army ) 
should have fallen pitilessly only on a 
minor figure, the D.C.G.S. For, of the 
two highest-ranking officers who were 
axed as a consequence of the humiliating 
defeat of June, 1942, Auchinleck became 
Commander-in-Chief in India and a Field 
Marshal, while Ritchie ended up as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Far East Land Forces. 
Neither can be said to have been the 
victim of continued persecution. 

There are, in fact, indications that 
Dorman-Smith was not an easy man to 
employ. Barnett, of course, does not 
recognize them. He shows an utter lack 
of understanding of the function of a 
staff officer when he quotes as proot of 
Dorman-Smith’s agility of mind and out- 
standing ability Auchinleck’s remark: © To 
a particular problem, Dorman-Smith 
might produce ten solutions. Out of the 
ten, you could pick perhaps four ‘hat 
were practicable, and one that wa: a 
winner’. There are not many comman:ers 
who would tolerate a staff officer ho 
submitted to them, instead of a sinzle, 
well-supported recommendation, a ch ice 
of ten, 60 per cent of which were ‘m- 


Rommel: Without the meat-grinde 
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Montgomery: A problem of his own. 


practicable. 

Perhaps because he had acted for a 
long time as a kind of grey eminence to 
Wavell and then Auchinleck — while still 
holding officially the post of commandant 
of the Haifa Staff College, he was on 
several occasions sent out by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to act as his eyes and 
ears at the headquarters of the field force 
— perhaps because the fertility of his 
brain was apt to create confusion, Dorman- 
Smith was viewed with genuine suspicion 
by many of his contemporaries. Wrote 
Colonel (later Lieutenant-General Sir lan) 
lacob, an eminently fair man: “Everyone 
regards Dorman-Smith as a menace of 
the first order, and responsible for many 
of the evil theories which have led to 
such mistakes in the handling of the 
ATM. os 

The author's principal target is, of 
ourse, Montgomery. When it comes to 
triking at him, Mr. Barnett uses some 
ather vicious low punches (as when he 
neers again and again at Montgomery's 
eculiarities of speech) and even outright 
dicule (as when he says that *. . . in 
iobility and manoeuvre, Montgomery 
as as lost as a dray horse on a polo 
eld”). But here, too, his arguments are 
cakened by an ignorance of things mili- 
ty which at times is almost frighten- 
vly apparent. 
Thus, one of the counts in Barnett’s 
idictment of Montgomery is that the 
(ter has claimed to have fought the 
cattle of Alam Halfa (which preceded 
| Alamein) according to his own plan, 
‘hen, in fact, he had helped himself to 
nN appreciation written by Dorman-Smith, 
nd to orders issued by Auchinleck, prior 
0 Montgomery’s assumption of command. 
‘he whole thing could be dismissed by 
imply pointing to the fact that staff 
“apers are nobody’s intellectual property. 
Sut as the appreciation is reproduced as 
nN appendix, and Auchinleck’s orders, 
‘ccording to the author, were based on 
', We can actually check on Montgomery's 
alleged plagiarism. 

Dorman-Smith’s paper was an_ able, 
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sober analysis of the strategic situation, 
leading up to two main conclusions: that 
the 8th Army must, for the time being, 
remain on the defensive in the Alamein 
position; and that, if it did so, another 
German offensive would have no chance 
of success. There were some other recom- 
mendations, but nothing like a plan (an 
operation order) for an actual battle. It 
might have been gracious on the part of 
Montgomery to acknowledge that, at first, 
he continued the strategy decided upon by 
his predecessor. Montgomery is not a 
gracious man and he did not do so. Still, 
Alam Halfa was a tactical problem which 
Montgomery can rightly claim to have 
solved on his own. 

The most astounding accusation which 
Barnett levels against Montgomery and 
Churchill is that they fought the sangu- 
inary Alamein battle (or caused it to be 
fought) quite unnecessarily. For, accord- 
ing to the author, it was only because the 
one was hunting for military laurels and 
the other for political advantage, that the 
British did not wait another two weeks 
after which the Allied landings in North 
Africa would have forced Rommel to re- 
treat from his prepared positions, anyway. 
This would have exposed him to certain 
destruction in the open desert. 

Here, indeed, is a case of the amateur 
strategist’s thinking at its worst. For if 
there was a strategic link between the 
operations in Egypt and those on the 
other end of North Africa, then the only 
sound course to take was to keep Rommel 
locked in battle until Eisenhower's forces 
had reached at least their first objectives. 
Nor is there any rhyme or reason to the 
proposition that Rommel, who after 
Alamein contrived to extricate the shatt- 
ered remnant of his German forces and 
bring it back into Tunisia, would have 
been annihilated had he been at the head 
of four-and-a-half intact German divisions 
in retreat toward their main supply bases. 
Surely, Kasserine was bad enough. How 
hard would the knock have been had the 
Afrika Korps been allowed to withdraw 
before it was put through the meat-grinder 
of El Alamein? 

Many people heartily dislike Mont- 
gomery the man, but when it comes to 
judging his performance as a_ military 
leader, there is really not much doubt 
that General Horrocks was right when 
he said that Montgomery was at times 
a most unpleasant man to serve, but that 
he was the best general Britain has pro- 
duced since Wellington. The evidence 
which Barnett offers certainly does not 
prove that Montgomery was an incom- 
petent. It does, however, show that, in 
things military, Barnett is. As to Mont- 
gomery himself, he is just the man to 
take in stride another puppy yapping at 
his heels. 


The Desert Generals, by Corelli Barnett 
—Ryerso..—$5.00. 
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“Well, Borden has found himself a 
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Laurier, then Prime Minister, after 
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Wise, Curious and Gay 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


“| THINK THE WORD understanding is a 
great word”, writes Lin Yutang in his 
introduction to his Chinese anthology 
The Importance of Understanding. “It 
asserts the kinship of all mankind, both 
in its love of truth and beauty and in its 
folly and foibles.” 

Dr. Lin Yutang has selected here from 
the work of more than a hundred great 
Chinese writers, over the past 2,500 years: 
and if, like all anthologies, the result is a 
sort of literary Dealer's Choice, the col- 
lection is wide and varied enough to rep- 
resent both the anthologist’s point of view 
and the traditional philosophy of the 
Chinese people. 

The treatment here is fragmentary, but 
this, too, was inevitable, since the great 
Chinese writers of the past found their 
natural medium in the shorter literary 
in parables, letters, aphorisms, 
lyrics, and “essays, essays, always essays”. 
They were equally concerned with the 
practical details of living, with wine and 
tea drinking, chess, garden arrangement. 
conversation and cuisine, as with the 
great abstractions of life, death and des- 
tiny; and they expressed themselves over 
all this wide human range with the ad- 
mirable brevity and art of their own 
calligraphy. 


forms: 


To a large extent these selections are 
the work of scholars who, having achieved 
their success in politics, had been ban- 
ished from state councils because of the 
stubborn integrity of their opinions. 
Neither phase appears to have upset their 
tranquility. “Thanks to my political enemy 
I have been set free to come back to my 
farm,” wrote the scholar Chu Shihsze. 
“IT can lie in a shallow stream. pillow 
my head on a rock and do as I like. I 
can enjoy the freedom of the fairies. For 
God’s sake leave it alone.” 

The writings these scholars left behind 
are thus almost entirely apolitical. They 
are also curiously free from both the 
mystical ecstasy of the Orient and the 
moral urgency of the West. (The an- 
thology includes a light-hearted parable 
The Moral Censor from which. three 
hundred years later, Somerset Maugham 
might have derived his story Rain.) The 
philosophy they evolved, largely through 
this talent for inner accommodation, was 
wise, humane and profoundly skeptical. 
“Do unto others as you would have others 
do unto you,” wrote an ancient Chinese 
sage, “but do not expect others to do unto 
you what you would do unto them.” 

If a nation’s literature may be taken 
as the index of its spiritual values then 


the China that emerges from this affec 
tionately culled anthology is one of th: 
world’s oldest and wisest civilizations. Th 
pattern for life set down by its great me: 
is, in fact, unique by either Oriental o: 
Western standards. They balanced clarit: 
of mind with charity of spirit. They loved 
the good things of life and they accom 
modated themselves imperturbably to it 
disasters and losses. They were wis 
curious and gay. 

Whether they could adapt themselves 
with equal grace to the fierce pressure 
and fanaticisms of today’s China 
another question. Perhaps like Confuciu 
himself they would have “toyed with th: 
idea of taking a raft and floating out to 
the seas to dwell among the Nine 
Barbarian Tribes.” 


The Importance of Understanding, by 1 in 
Yutang—Nelson, Foster & Scott—$6.5' 


Varied Fare 


Northern Lights is a good anthology: 


offers more than snippets, and at the 
same time stimulates the appetite fo 


more. There are three good long piecc 

Adele Wiseman’s The Sacrifice, Bria 
Moore's Judith Hearne, and Frances Sh 

ley Wees’ M’Lord, I am not Guilty. 


Many voices can be heard in these 
pages: the Old Testament and the N 


the music of Old Quebec, and the sound 
of Pratt and Whitneys “north of 6°.” 
Many moods are here too; brisk narrat 
reflective analysis, a spectrum of hur 
good advice from a favorite aunt, an 
very warm and moving tribute. A surp: +c 
or two for gourmets as well are inclu 
such as the 1945 Arthur Hailey — »t 
great, as they say, but a good conte ‘ul 
pays. There are no notes or append 
though, and the introduction is moi 34 
personal letter than an essay. 

The selection has been made with e 
and balance. One might have preferred 
other Costain selection to the one che 4. 
or a different one from Earle Birney 
these are quibbles, and anyway there ) 
be a third anthology later. Nor "! 
Lights is a second, following Cavalca: 0! 
the North. 

No doubt the editor aims to pr 1 
Canadian writers to a wider audien in 
the United States and elsewhere. In °'S 
he will be successful, one feels, bec. %¢ 
behind him, the good maitre d’hote/, ‘te 
good chefs, and behind them is a ¢ 4 
land. W.A.| M. 


Northern Lights, edited by Georg« E. 


Nelson — Doubleday — $4.95 
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Dreams in Humble Circs. 


;RIAN Moore has the true novelist’s gift 
f creating character imaginatively. In 
udith Hearne he started from nothing 
nd built, in two chapters, a convincing, 
arrowing portrait of an old, penniless 
pinster who had taken to the bottle for 
omfort. In his new book, The Luck of 
ringer Coffey, he takes a more immedia- 
sly recognisable type: the optimist who 
is ideas and dreams above any con- 
eivable station he might ever attain. 


Ginger Coffey is an Irishman, with no 
aining. not much common sense and a 
reat capacity for deceiving himself. 
sportily dressed he tries to get a job in 
vlontreal, first as a public relations man 
/ou need no training for that he thinks), 
en as a journalist. But, at thirty-nine, 

perience of some sort is essential for 

ny kind of job which can be done in a 
ean collar and on an expense account. 


In desperation he finally becomes a 
oof reader on a daily paper and, to 
ipplement his income, delivers diapers 
for Tiny Ones Inc. But his decision to 
ke these two jobs is too late. His wife 
is given up trying to live on promises 
nd blarney and moves out under the 
norous protection of as nasty a Canadian 
rtoonist as ever put air brush to paper, 
en in a novel. 
This situation does not last for long, 
when he loses both mother and 
ughter he goes on a drunk which gets 
m into jail. The threat of a seven-year 
itence brings them both back to him. 


lhis ending is contrived and shows that 
ian Moore is not as good at plot as he 
at character and dialogue. The patness 
the ending does not spoil things, 
ugh, because nothing can detract from 
keen satire of Montreal and its in- 
bitants which is the bulk of the book. 
e elegant executive secretary of a 
irity fund, the sleazy non-union proof 
ider, the easy-come, easy-go cartoonist, 
well-heeled Mountain housewife, the 
itress in Childs or the girl in the all- 
ht beanery, the leather-jacketed teen- 
r who suddenly swims into the 
ghter’s life are all etched sharply and 
morably. 
But it still remains Ginger’s book. His 
ams, his terrors and his petty triumphs 
the core of a true Irish tale wittily 
ud. And through all the keen observa- 
n there is a broad human sympathy. 
' Moore comes, reluctantly, like Cof- 
to feel himself the frustration of a 
ely imagination condemned forever to 


¢ “in humble cires” — a prospect less 
tractive in fact than his last chapter 
ntimentally paints it. A.E. 


ihe Luck of Ginger Coffey by Brian 
Moore — Little Brown — $4.00 
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MY OTHER ISLANDS 


by Evelyn M. Richardson 








SHORT OF THE 
GLORY 


by E. M. Granger Bennett 





HIDDEN FOR 1000 
DAYS 


by Sara Veffer as told 
to Ray Sonin 


A CANADIAN ERRANT 


by James P. Manion 


THE TIMELESS ISLAND 
AND OTHER STORIES 


by H. R. Percy 
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THE CHINESE LOVE 
PAVILION 


by Paul Scott 
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Through India and Malaya the exciting 
rages as Tom Brent pursues his 


action 
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THE 
MACKENZIE 
KING 
RECORD, 1939-1944 vol.1 


by J. W. PICKERSGILL 


From the day-to-day impressions and secrets confided 
by Mr. King to his diary, Mr. Pickersgill draws a 
record of King’s leadership of the government of 
Canada from September 1939 to May 1944. The book 
reveals, in Mr. King’s own words, the intimate details 
of many of the most exciting and important events 
of the war years and, in particular, shows the inter- 
relationship between Mackenzie King and his Cabinet 
ministers, and between the governments of Canada, 
the United States, and Britain. 


Illustrated $11.50 
Pre-publication price if ordered before October 15th — $9.95 


728 pages 


PORTRAITS 
OF 
GREATNESS 


by YOUSUF KARSH 


Ninety-six of Karsh’s most memorable photographic 
portraits of leading world figures, unforgettably re- 
corded in these pages. 
... —The Observer. “. . . a treasure and a delight.” 
—Robertson Davies. “Magnificent in every detail...” 
—Regina Leader-Post. 


. . dazzling craftsmanship 


$17.50 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 


207 pages 








Bell in Brantford 


| THoMaS B. CosTAIN was born in Brant- 
| ford, Ontario, 75 years ago and, as he 


says, he grew up in the exciting early 
days of the telephone when Brantford 
was the centre of that excitement. As a 


| young reporter on the Brantford Ex 


positor he even interviewed Alexande: 
Graham Bell. But he has taken unti 
now to tell the story of Bell and the 
telephone in Brantford, and his book. 
The Chord Of Steel, could have been 
written equally well by someone wh 


| never had those first-hand experiences. 


Bell certainly fails to emerge from th« 
pages as a towering personality. His ex 
citing discovery, with all its implications 
for modern living, is reduced almost to 
triviality by Costain’s genteel, women’s 
magazine style. If there is a hero in the 
book at all it is the city of Brantford 
which obviously means far more to Cos 
tain than the people or events he is 


‘ writing about. 


It is difficult to describe this book. Ii 
is not a biography. It is certainly not 
the fiction we have come to expect from 
the author of The Black Rose and Ti: 
White and the Gold. It is merely 4 
rambling and diffuse account of the years 
the Bell family spent in Brantford and 
the invention of the telephone there. 

Nevertheless, in spite of its literary 
limitations, the book manages to be an 
important one solely because it constitutes 
the first international recognition of the 
role played by Brantford in the invention 
of the telephone. The book may also 
have significance if it stimulates a demand 
for a genuine biography of Alexander 


|; Graham Bell, who was a much greater 


man, and had a much more profound 
influence on the world we live in, than 
is generally recognized. M.V S. 


The Chord Of Steel, by Thomas B. (0s- 
tain—Douhleday—$3.95. 


The Lost Chord 


THE EMOTIONAL and financial shock of 
the 1929 crash drove the Lost General 9. 
led by Fitzgerald and Hemingway, ' °k 
to America. For most the ten year s) °e 
that was the twenties gave way to ‘€ 
more sober reality of the thirties. *~ »t. 
however, for Brevard Weston, the cer ll 
character in Cravings of Desire. Fort. 2d 
emotionally by his enigmatic Russian [¢ 
Nona and financially by a trust + 1d 
established by his long-suffering fa! -'. 
he continues to dance without real 
that the music had stopped. 

His personal crash, however, is brov ‘ol 
about in 1946 by Nona’s decision to ! ve 
a face-lift, after which she feels t! »se 
cravings of desire, mentioned in the © & 
gestively pornegraphic title. Soon sh. is 

CONTINUED ON PAG! 41 
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for valuable information on 
how to deepen your insight 
and broaden your outlook 
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PATENTED BONDERMETIC SEAL 
Here’s how Thermopane seals a 
blanket of dry insulating air 
between two panes of plate glass. 


55 EGLINTON 
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AVENUE EAST, TORONTO / 2 


"LE AND THE ARTFUL DODGER 







Polynesia the parrot and Gub Gub the pig 
never made such comfortable friendships 
as here in Metropolitan Toronto’s brightest 
library in Willowdale. And Mr. Dickens 
would have considered these tall, double 
glazed insulating windows an artful dodge, 
indeed. 

Thermopane windows give more than a 
perfect view. They are factory sealed and 
guaranteed for five years. This metal-to- 


Everyone benefits from Pilkington Vision “= 
slhnalk 
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.keep comfortable behind these THERMOPANE* Insulating Windows 


3 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA 
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glass seal helds a blanket of dry air that 
cuts heating costs by helping keep heat 
where it’s wanted—inside in winter, 
outdoors all summer. 

Thermopane Insulating Windows are 
made from British polished plate glass. 
Thousands of public buildings, companies 
and homes across Canada enjoy them. 
How about you? When you build, ask for 
Thermopane units by name. 


*Registered Trade Mark 
on Y 
GLASS LIMITED 
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by J. W. PICKERSGILL 


From the day-to-day impressions and secrets conf 
by Mr. King to his diary, Mr. Pickersgill drav 
record of King’s leadership of the governmen 
Canada from September 1939 to May 1944. The | 
reveals, in Mr. King’s own words, the intimate de 
of many of the most exciting and important events 
of the war years and, in particular, shows the inter- 
relationship between Mackenzie King and his Cabinet 
ministers, and between the governments of Canada, 
the United States, and Britain. 


Illustrated $11.50 
Pre-publication price if ordered before October 15th — $9.95 


728 pages 
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OF 
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by YOUSUF KARSH 


Ninety-six of Karsh’s most memorable photographic 
portraits of leading world figures, unforgettably re- 
corded in these pages. 
... ——The Observer. “.. . a treasure and a delight.” 
—Robertson Davies. “Magnificent in every detail...” 


. . dazzling craftsmanship 


—Regina Leader-Post. 


$17.50 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 


207 pages 





Learn how 
the wisdom of the 
world’s most 
brilliant thinkers | 
can guide you to | 
enlightenment and 
self-understanding 


the fiction we have come to expect from 
the author of The Black Rose and T!: 
White and the Gold. It is merely 4 
rambling and diffuse account of the years 
the Bell family spent in Brantford and 
the invention of the telephone there. 
Nevertheless, in spite of its literary 
limitations, the book manages to be an 
important one solely because it constitutes 
the first international recognition of the 
role played by Brantford in the invention 
of the telephone. The book may iso 
have significance if it stimulates a demand 
for a genuine biography of Alexander 
Graham Bell, who was a much greater 
man, and had a much more profounc 
influence on the world we live in, th 
is generally recognized. M.\ S. 
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THE EMOTIONAL and financial shock of 
the 1929 crash drove the Lost General 9, 
led by Fitzgerald and Hemingway, k 
to America. For most the ten year s °e 
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character in Cravings of Desire. Fort. ed 
emotionally by his enigmatic Russian — fe 
Nona and financially by a trust © 1 
established by his long-suffering fa °r. 
he continues to dance without real 1g 
that the music had stopped. 

His personal crash, however, is bro *t 
about in 1946 by Nona’s decision to) ve 
a face-lift, after which she feels t se 
cravings of desire, mentioned in the (& 
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library in Willowdale. And Mr. Dickens 
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perfect view. They are factory sealed and 
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eneral Motors Value : : 
AG A Glamorous all-new version of 


Oldsmobile’s super-performer ... more spirited than ever! 


1961 SUPER c3 3 ni 
by OLDSNOBILE 


The Action Line...in Performance and Design! 


Again Oldsmobile takes the initiative 
... New Action Line design radiates 
the look of luxury, the feel of flight. 
The new Skyrocket Engine and the 
all-new Hydra-Matic* with Accel-A- 
Rotor action writes a bright new 
chapter in performance! Gorgeous 
new interiors sparkle. And the ride 
is ‘‘super’’ too. Come try this spirited 
Super 88—and the Classic 98 or the 
dollar-saving Dynamic 88—at you: 
Oldsmobile Quality Dealer’s now! 


*Optional at extra cost 


ins-enienaiinn: [Uni Eight vx¥OLDSMOBILE 


distinguished...distinctive...decidedly new! 


Roominess in a regal manner! Enter with graceful new ease... 
be seated in natural comfort. And there’s performance to excite 
your highest expectations! Make way for a year of great 
advances. Only Olds offers the combination of Skyrocket Engine 
and completely new Hydra-Matic Drive. See the inspired new 
Classic 98 now . . . and Oldsmobile’s famed Super 88 and 
Dynamic 88 at your local Oldsmobile Quality Dealer’s. 
Whitewall tires optional at extra cost. 
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IT’S HERE... Sized right... Powered right... Priced right... 


—_F-85 





»». every inch an OLDS MOBI LE 





Whitewall tires optional a‘ extra cost. 


Trim and terrific! That’s the new 
F-85! The style and stamina that 
you’d expect in an Olds make the 
F-85 a car you’ll be proud to drive 

.. wise to buy. And the F-85 can 
really step out... because it com- 
bines a weight advantage with 
Oldsmobile’s exclusive Rockette 
Engine—the all-new aluminum V-8 
of proved design that’s standard at 
no extra cost! Hydra-Matic Drive 
is optional for automatic conve- 
nience. Only Olds offers a power 
team like this. ..a carlike this with 
a popular price tag. 


Before you buy any Car... 


/TOBER 15th 1960 
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A General Motors Value 





ae to drive! A sina to handle and a peach to park. 
Sedans and w: ons alike offer you a handy 188.2” 
overall leng th a and an ample 112” wheelbase for a 
superior ride. had F-85 wagons feature a really 


cavernous load compartment. 


be sure to see and drive the new F-85 



































Essential in the library of every thinking person 


GREAT BOOKS 
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OF THE WESTERN WORLD 


now available direct from the publisher with great new SYNTOPICON 


ine is filled and enriched by a new 
concept only if the concept is fully 
understood. And only a scholar with long 
vears of disciplined study behind him can 
ordinarily stick to the task of absorbing 
the great abstract ideas without an in- 
structor. Guidance, interpretation, dis- 
cussion are usually necessary to give 
them meaning and application to one’s 
own life. That is why this Private Library 
Edition of the GREAT BOOKS was published. 

The key to its enormous value is the 
“teacher” it provides—the amazing SYN- 
TOPICON pictured above. The SYNTOPICON 
is a new concept in self-education. It is 
the product of 400,000 man-hours of re- 
search by 100 scholars over a period of 
eight vears. It is quite literally a great 
“teacher” living in your home .. . alwavs 
at vour disposal to interpret to you the 
great ideas contained in the GREAT BOOKS. 

As you begin to absorb and understand 
these great ideas by which man has sur- 
vived and progressed, you will begin to 
reflect their greatness in your own ability 
to think, speak, and act with new and im- 
pressive weight. You will have sounder 
judgment on political and economic is- 


Le 
3d 





sues as the great minds who conceived 
and contributed law and justice make the 
whole great idea of government clear to 
you. You will develop a sounder philoso- 
phy of life as your mind is illuminated by 
the great minds of the ages. 


You will not be limited in your business 
progress by your own narrow specialty, 
but will be prepared to handle the daily 
problems of top level management which 
call for broad general thinking rather 
than limited technical knowledge. 


Even in vour own personal life, a 
knowledge of mankind through century 


mie MCL Tg 
for FREE BOOKLET 
_— | 


Please send me, 
in full detail 
Name 
Address 


City 
In U.S., write GREAT 


Editor of the SYNTOPICON 


GREAT BOOKS OF THE WESTERN WORLD, DEPT. B.B.7 
Terminal Bldg., Toronto, Ontario 


free and without obligation, 
i pictures and describes the revolutionary SYNTrOPICON and the GREAT BOO! 
and also complete information on how I may obtain this mag 
nificent set, direct from the publisher, on your easy budget plan. 


BOOKS OF THE WESTERN WORLD, 425 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chica 





Is a well-rounded man 
sometimes a hollow man? 


A message from Dr. Mortimer J. Adler 
Director of the Institute for Philosophical Research 


“A great deal of emphasis has been placed on the importance 

of the well-rounded man. It is a label which is generally regarded 
as desirable, but too often we mistake participation in a 

variety of activities as the sign of a well-rounded man. ‘Too many 

of us overlook completely the real meaning of the words — 

the development of a whole person. We keep ourselves so busy with 
the external manifestations of well-rounded interests that we 
neglect to fill our minds to any significant depth. 

“We end up a whiz on a golf course — but with no personal 
philosophy to sustain us in time of reversal or trouble. We are full 
of social conversation at a party — but devoid of thoughts to 
occupy our minds when we are left alone. We work hard in business 
—but with no well-defined principles to give us a sturdy, inflexible 
integrity. We busy ourselves dutifully in civic activities — 
but with no real understanding of a dedication to 
service. We are often hollow men. 

“Tt was to meet this growing need for intellectual depth that the 
Private Library Edition of the GREAT Books described below was 
published. A new SYNTOPICON published with it is designed to 
guide you through the great ideas by which man has survived and 
progressed — to make them meaningful to you and your life. 

It will be of interest and perhaps of value to you to read this 
description of the GREAT BOOKS — because a well-rounded man— 

filled with knowledge and understanding of the great ideas— 

can never be a hollow man.” 


Published by t 
Encycl 
in collaborct 
the University of C 


paedia brit 


on century can guide you to the decis' 1s 
and actions which have eternally resu 
in the greatest success and contentm it. 


Don’t miss this opportunity to lear |! 
the details of this handsome Privat: _1- 


brary Edition of the GREAT BOOKS. il 
in the coupon below for a free descri; ve 
booklet. It will explain how you can 1d 
new understanding of yourself anc ie 
world through the great ideas which e 
engrossed men since the written rec: it 
man began. It is in this way thai ne 
stretches mind and soul. It is inthis «y 


that one grows in wisdom. 


your handsome booklet whi 


(please print) 
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Province 


16 11, Illinois 
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Mail this Post Card 
for FREE BOOKLET 


(no postage needed) 
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GREENHILL 
to be published 
this fall 


$3.00 
OXFORD 


THE 
WAR 


A CONCISE HISTORY, 1939-1945 
By Louis L. Snyder 


Historian Louis L. Snyder, a fore- 
most authority on modern history, has 
Written this account of the war with 
such drive and power that it has the 
pace of a thriller. This is history made 
Vivid and vital. 

Here is the story of the great strug- 
gle in all its tragedy and splendor. 
its moments of soaring elation and 
Weary despair. Here are historic con- 
lerences, eyewitness accounts, epoch- 
making speeches, details of campaigns 
and battles. Illustrated. 


$9.50 


Available at all booksellers 


COPP,s, CLARK 


PUBLISHING co. LimMiTeo 


517 WELLINGTON ST. W., TORONTO 28 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY, through its Rhodes 
scholars, has always been conscious of the 
Commonwealth. Its University Press now 
strengthens the tradition by publishing 
books of commonwealth writing (The New 
Oxford Book of Canadian Verse is re- 
viewed elsewhere in this issue). 

Having already published selections of 
Australian and New Zealand short stories, 
the Press now offers a uniform selection 
of Canadian short stories. 

A trim little volume in the World’s 
Classic series, Robert Weaver's selection 
has real merit. It ranges from the re- 
markably humorous “The Privilege of the 
Limits” (written by E. W. Thomson in 
1895) to a Mordecai Richler story pub- 
lished just three years ago. 

There is as big a range in subject and 
treatment as there is in time and though 
there is a fair amount of ice and snow, 
the book will not give a false impression 
of Canada to its Commonwealth readers. 

Morley Callaghan, for example, has a 
sharp little story about the moral right 
of a priest to intervene in the death 
agonies of a delinquent. And Leo Ken- 
nedy, in a somewhat slapstick piece, 
shows the difficulties of a universal faith 
in the North American melting pot. 

“The Heritage” by Ringuet, is a power- 
ful story about the Quebecker’s love of 
his land and this is balanced by Ethel 
Wilson’s excellent account of a shy 
woman attending her first convention. 

Hugh Garner depresses with a bleak 
story about the deterioration of our In- 
dians, but this, again, is balanced by 
Leacock’s incomparable “The Marine Ex- 
cursion of the Knights of Pythias”. 

The reader in Canada will find old 
friends and make new ones; readers 
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TORONTO PEOPLE, 
AFRICAN PEOPLE, 
POLITICIANS, PENAL 
YSTEMS, AND PIECES 
1F FUNNY PERSONAL 
REMINISCENCES 


START WITH $100 
Common-Sense Investing 
By J. J. BROWN 


Brown believes, reasonably 
ugh, that everyone living in a 
talistic society should have at 
t a little capital. “What I hope 
lo in this book” he explains, “is 
ive enough information to make 

capable of handling your 
ncial affairs with intelligence 

skill, and the minimum ex- 
liture of time.” Sept. Cloth 
er $3.50, Paperbound $2.75. 


THE TORONTONIANS 
PHYLLIS BRETT YOUNG 


williant novel of social life in 
onto today a composite 
rait of our own immediate era. 
Torontonians fulfills the bright 
psusnise indicated in Mrs. Young's 


best-selling first novel, Psyche. 
October $4.50. 

THE 
TRAGEDY OF APARTHEID 


By NORMAN PHILLIPS 


This book is a full report of the 
desperate situation in South Africa 
and will make a lasting impact on 
world opinion. September $4.50. 


SPEECHES OF 
ANGUS L. MACDONALD 


These speeches demonstrate his out- 
standing gift for handling the poet's 
tools, words, and his skill in shaping 
from them glorious passages of 
prose which bear the mark of a 
strong, warm personality. October 
$5.50. 


AN EXILE FROM CANADA 
to Van Dieman’s Land 
By FRED LANDON 


Dr. Landon brings before our eyes 
the moving story of Elijah Wood- 
man, caught up in the violence of 
political feeling, a victim of the 
ruthlessness of those in power in 
the London, Ontario area, the 
brutality of the penal system in 
this study of times and events 130 
years ago. October $5.00. 


MICE IN THE BEER 
By NORMAN WARD 


Mice in the Beer may not be every- 
body’s cup of tea, but it is hard to 
believe that Norman Ward's partic- 
ular brand of humour wont sell 
like beer in sweltering weather. You 
will revel in Professor Ward’s talent 
for uncovering the ridiculous in the 
most unlikely situations. Fall, $4.50. 


ONGMANS GREEN 
& COMPANY 
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Essential in the library of every thinking person 
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OF THE WESTERN WORLD 


now available direct from the publisher with great new SYNTOPICON 


a is filled and enriched by a new 
concept only if the concept is fully 
understood. And only a scholar with long 
vears of disciplined study behind him can 
ordinarily stick to the task of absorbing 
the great abstract ideas without an in- 
structor. Guidance, interpretation, dis- 
cussion are usually necessary to give 
them meaning and application to one’s 
own life. That is why this Private Library 
Edition of the GREAT BOOKS was published. 

The key to its enormous value is the 
“teacher” it provides—the amazing SYN- 
TOPICON pictured above. The SYNTOPICON 
is a new concept in self-education. It is 
the product of 400,000 man-hours of re- 
search by 100 scholars over a period of 
eight vears. It is quite literally a great 
“teacher” living in your home ... always 
at vour disposal to interpret to vou the 
great ideas contained in the GREAT BOOKS. 

As you begin to absorb and understand 
these great ideas by which man has sur- 
vived and progressed, you will begin to 
reflect their greatness in your own ability 
to think, speak, and act with new and im- 
pressive weight. You will have sounder 
judgment on political and economic is- 


TT 
58 





sues as the great minds who conceived 
and contributed law and justice make the 
whole great idea of government clear to 
you. You will develop a sounder philoso- 
phy of life as your mind is illuminated by 
the great minds of the ages. 


You will not be limited in your business 
progress by your own narrow specialty, 
but will be prepared to handle the daily 
problems of top level management which 
call for broad general thinking rather 
than limited technical knowledge. 


Even in yvour own personal life, a 
knowledge of mankind through century 
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can never be a hollow man.” 








GREAT BOOKS 


OF THE 


WESTERN WORLD 


for every man and woman who 
has ever been excited by great 
writing and great ideas. Mail 


this card now for Free Book‘let, 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 
enclose card in stamped enve- 
lope, and mail to: GREAT Books 
OF THE WESTERN WORLD, 425 
N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
11, Illinois. 
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Published by th 

Encyclopaedia Brit 
in collaborct 
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on century can guide you to the decisi 
and actions which have eternally resu! 
in the greatest success and contentm: i. 


Don’t miss this opportunity to lean |I 
the details of this handsome Private _!- 
brary Edition of the GREAT BOOKS. } iil 
in the coupon below for a free descrip 
booklet. It will explain how you can od 
new understanding of yourself and ie 
world through the great ideas which! -¢ 
engrossed men since the written reco: ol 
man began. It is in this way that ie 
stretches mind and soul. It is inthis ty 
that one grows in wisdom. 
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s \ pictures and describes the revolutionary SYNTOPICON and the GREAT BOOKS \ 
| in full detail—and also complete information on how I may obtain this mag 
nificent set, direct from the publisher, on your easy budget plan. 
Name | 
(please print) \ 
Address \ 
| 
City aicinitecesiacd VT OUENCE ai 1 
In U.S., write GREAT BOOKS OF THE WESTERN WORLD, 425 N. Michigan i 
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The 
FACE 
of 
Toronto 


Brilliant 
photographs 

by 

RALPH 
GREENHILL 

to be published 
this fall 


$3.00 
OXFORD 


THE 
WAR 


A CONCISE HISTORY, 1939-1945 
By Louis L. Snyder 


Historian Louis L. Snyder, a fore- 
most authority on modern history, has 
written this account of the war with 
such drive and power that it has the 
pace of a thriller. This is history made 
vivid and vital. 

Here is the story of the great strug- 
gle in all its tragedy and splendor, 
‘Ss moments of soaring elation and 
Weary despair. Here are historic con- 
‘erences, eyewitness accounts, epoch- 
naking speeches, details of campaigns 
and battles. Illustrated. 


$9.50 


Available at all booksellers 


COPP,, CLARK 


PUBLISHING co. LIMITED 


517 WELLINGTON ST. W., TORONTO 28 








THE 


OCTOBER 15th 1960 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32 


holding court in Paris surrounded by a 
house full of improbable “nephews”, all 
of whom vie for her affections, whilst 
her husband beams amiably in the back- 
ground. The murder of one of these un- 
attractive youths eventually proves to be 
the key by which Brevard regains the 
undivided attentions of his wife in spite 
of the tortuous processes of French law 
and other lesser obstacles. 


In this heavy-handed light novel, the 
difficulties of transplanting the Westons, 
a couple whose mental development 
stopped in the twenties, into the forties 
appear to have been insurmountable. The 
only concession they make to a changed 
world is to use words like “beat”, “cool” 
and “square” which did not acquire their 
present connotations until the mid-fifties. 

Rr .CwW. 


Cravings Of Desire by Woodland Kahler 
—Smithers & Bonellie—S$3.95. 


Canada for the World 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY, through its Rhodes 
scholars, has always been conscious of the 
Commonwealth. Its University Press now 
strengthens the tradition by publishing 
books of commonwealth writing (The New 
Oxford Book of Canadian Verse is re- 
viewed elsewhere in this issue). 

Having already published selections of 
Australian and New Zealand short stories, 
the Press now offers a uniform selection 
of Canadian short stories. 

A trim little volume in the World’s 
Classic series, Robert Weaver's selection 
has real merit. It ranges from the re- 
markably humorous “The Privilege of the 
Limits” (written by E. W. Thomson in 
1895) to a Mordecai Richler story pub- 
lished just three years ago. 

There is as big a range in subject and 
treatment as there is in time and though 
there is a fair amount of ice and snow, 
the book will not give a false impression 
of Canada to its Commonwealth readers. 

Morley Callaghan, for example, has a 
sharp little story about the moral right 
of a priest to intervene in the death 
agonies of a delinquent. And Leo Ken- 
nedy, in a somewhat slapstick piece, 
shows the difficulties of a universal faith 
in the North American melting pot. 

“The Heritage” by Ringuet, is a power- 
ful story about the Quebecker’s love of 
his land and this is balanced by Ethel 
Wilson’s excellent account of a shy 
woman attending her first convention. 

Hugh Garner depresses with a bleak 
story about the deterioration of our In- 
dians. but this, again, is balanced by 
Leacock’s incomparable “The Marine Ex- 
cursion of the Knights of Pythias”. 

The reader in Canada will find old 
friends and make new ones; readers 


ALL ABOUT PROFITS, 
TORONTO PEOPLE, 
AFRICAN PEOPLE, 

POLITICIANS, PENAL 

SYSTEMS, AND PIECES 

OF FUNNY PERSONAL 

REMINISCENCES 


START WITH $100 
Common-Sense Investing 
By J. J. BROWN 


Dr. Brown believes, reasonably 
enough, that everyone living in a 
capitalistic society should have at 
least a little capital. “What I hope 
to do in this book” he explains, “is 
to give enough information to make 
you capable of handling your 
financial affairs with intelligence 
and skill, and the minimum ex- 
penditure of time.” Sept. Cloth 
Cover $3.50, Paperbound $2.75. 


THE TORONTONIANS 
By PHYLLIS BRETT YOUNG 
A brilliant novel of social life in 
Toronto today a composite 
portrait of our own immediate era. 
The Torontonians fulfills the bright 
promise indicated in Mrs. Young's 


best-selling first novel, Psyche. 
October $4.50. 

THE 
TRAGEDY OF APARTHEID 


By NORMAN PHILLIPS 


This book is a full report of the 
desperate situation in South Africa 
and will make a lasting impact on 
world opinion. September $4.50. 


SPEECHES OF 
ANGUS L. MACDONALD 


These speeches demonstrate his out- 
standing gift for handling the poet’s 
tools, words, and his skill in shaping 
from them glorious passages of 
prose which bear the mark of a 
strong, warm personality. October 
$5.50. 


AN EXILE FROM CANADA 
to Van Dieman’s Land 
By FRED LANDON 


Dr. Landon brings before our eyes 
the moving story of Elijah Wood- 
man, caught up in the violence of 
political feeling, a victim of the 
ruthlessness of those in power in 
the London, Ontario area, the 
brutality of the penal system in 
this study of times and evenis 130 
years ago. October $5.00. 


MICE IN THE BEER 
By NORMAN WARD 


Mice in the Beer may not be every- 
body’s cup of tea, but it is hard to 
believe that Norman Ward’s partic- 
ular brand of humour wont sell 
like beer in sweltering weather. You 
will revel in Professor Ward's talent 
for uncovering the ridiculous in the 
most unlikely situations. Fall, $4.50. 


ONGMANS GREEN 
& COMPANY 
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SIGNIFICANT 
BOOKS OF 


TIMELY INTEREST 


LORD ISMAY 


Memoirs of Lord Ismay 


The general's general, 
who served at the foun- 
tain-head of military 
power during the crucial 
war years, writes in vig- 
orous, soldierly prose 
what is probably the best 
short history of the sec- 
ond World War. 


Illustrated 





$9.50 


Heinemann 


KHRUSHCHEV: 
THE ROAD TO POWER 


by George Paloczi- 


Horvath i 

“The first properly rushchey 
documented _ biogra- 

phy ...” The Times iT Road 
“Lively and convinc- 

ing study.” The ty Power 
Listener 

Secker & 

Warburg $7.00 





ALAN BURGESS: 
SEVEN MEN 

AT DAYBREAK 

The first authentic re- 
cord of one of the most 
sensational stories of our 


time: the story of the 





"= oALAN suicidal mission of seven 

: parachutists dedicated to 

'=- kill Heydrick. notorious 

Bice overlord of Bohemia and 
Moravia. 

Evans //lustrated $4.25 


LORD DERBY 

by Randolph Churchill 
The biography of the 
‘King of Lancashire’. the 
genial. bluff, up-to-date 
artistocrat who was 
George V’s closest friend, 
reflects the political and 
social life of the first 
half of the century. 
Heinemann = ///ustrated 


LORD DERBY 


om 


aE tied 





a S Charchill 
$10.50 


SHARCOTT 
A Place of Many Winds 
Margaret Sharcott is the 
wife of a iroller-fisher- 
man sailing off the north- 
ern coast of Vancouver 
Island. A vivid picture 
of contemporary pioneer 
life and the Indian tribes 
of the coast 
Illustrated 
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Piece of FTicunky 
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$5.00 


BRITISH BOOK SERVICE 
(CANADA) LIMITED 
1068 Broadview Ave 
Toronto 6, Ontario 





abroad, where doubtless the book will be 
sold in greater quantities, will at once 
have a composite picture of Canada and 
a very fair assessment of the quality of 
Canadian writing. 

Weaver has chosen well—so well that 
he need not have been quite so conscious 
and apologetic in his introduction. A.E. 


Canadian Short Stories, selected by Robert 
Weaver—Oxford University Press—$1.75. 


All Around the Town 


Before You Go is the kind of novel that 
switches its locale from war-torn London 
to New York’s Lower East Side in the 
depths of the depression, then from 
Oregon back to London. Author Weidman 
manages to do this without in any way 
disturbing either his characters (skilfully 
drawn) or the reader (just a little drawn). 
He has come a long way since / Can Get 
It for You Wholesale hit the best-seller 
lists in 1937. Obviously Weidman knew 
what he was doing when he quit law 
school at the age of twenty-four to give 
all his time to writing. 

Salty with 
You Go revolves 


and humor, 
around the unforget- 
table Benjamin Franklin Ivey. half saint 
and half demagogue. who comes into the 
lives of the Sarno family and proves fatal 
to many of them. Readers of the book 
will have little difficulty identifying the 
man behind the White House that Ivey 
really represents. 

They will have even less difficulty in 
identifying the American two-star general, 
of the armchair-bourbon type. stationed 
in London. In the words of Weidman, he 
is one of “those to whom war is a great 
golden moment which they are not averse 
to having prolonged.” 


him. 


satire Before 


knew 
J.E.P. 


Everybody 


Before You Go, by Jerome 
Random House—S$4.95. 


Weidman— 


A Touch of Brimstone 


“ARE YOU HUNGRY? Are you cold?” the 
French General inquires of his son, who 
is about to set out for the war in Indo- 
China. They are the only words of solici- 
tude addressed by the General to either 
his son or daughter in the whole course of 
the latest Bemelmans novel. 

The General had plenty of provocation. 
His children when young smelt of the 
stable and shrieked at him in dirty French 
argot when he beat them. His daughter. 
immured in a model convent. set fire to 
the convent and seduced its handsome 
chaplain. For patriotic reasons, the pair 
helped wreck a train, and they sewed the 
diamond order which was to reward the 
General for his services in Occupied 


Germany, to the seat of the General's 





ideal 
Christmas Gifts 


YOUSUF KARSH AND 
JOHN FISHER SEE CANADA 


, HMCS 





$6.50 
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H.M.C.S. by GILBERT A. MILNE 


AVAILABLE AT YOUR 
FAVOURITE BOOK OR 
DEPARTMENT STORE 








A tremendous 
Canadian novel 


In another age “Husky” 
Skafe might have been an 
Elizabethan buccaneer or a 
Victorian empire builder but 
in twentieth century Canada 
he had to be what he be- 
came, an industrialist. 


In this tremendous new 
novel David Walker has 
found a theme to match his 
great talent as a story ieller. 


WHERE 
THE HIGH 
WINDS BLO\ / 


by DAVID WALKER 
$3.95 


Publication October 8th. 
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pants. They hated and cursed their father, 
and their father, an officer of scrupulous 
correctitude, never cursed back. He simply 
beat them until he was exhausted and they 
were black and blue. 

This savage little story is told in Author 
Bemelmans’ familiar blend of gentleness 
ind insouciance, outrageous humor and 
skilled naiveté. The heroine, who is also 
the narrator, contrives to scramble through 
an upbringing that combines the more 
hellish features of contemporary and 
feudal times. Her final state, a kind of 
warped womanliness, is a credit to the 
remarkable insights of her author. 

M.L.R. 


Are You Hungry? Are You Cold? by 
Ludwig Bemelmans—Nelson Foster & 
Scott—$4.75. 


The Gravy Train 


ONE OF THE GREAT post-war targets of the 
\merican novel has been the corporation. 
We've become accustomed to neurotic 
executives grappling for power nineteen 
stories above the asphalt of Manhattan 
or eager young college graduates strug- 
ling against the insidious conformity of 
mid-western corporate dormitories. The 
sentry who stands guard over the in- 
lustrial empire is the psychologist and 
to judge from the opening pages of Ira 
Wallach’s The Absence of a Cello, no 
family was less likely to gain admittance 
than the Pilgrims. 

Andrew Pilgrim is an absent minded 
professor of physics who needs the money 
ind plays the cello: his wife is an auth- 
rity on the Arthurian legend and they 
re surrounded by friends whose every 
emark rivals the best of Mort Sahl. How- 
ver, by stern self-discipline they almost 
ool the psychologist of the Bildwin Nel- 
son corporation. When their bluff is called, 
he laughter stops and everyone gets 
flown to some earnest introspection be- 
ore the happy ending. 

As many have found before, corpora- 
on mores are an easy target for both the 
itirist and the serious novelist. However. 
1 trying to stiffen his satire with a plaus- 
le plot, Wallach has got himself too 
volved and the result is a_ souffié 

hich, despite obvious effort. never really 
oks as if it’s going to rise.  R.T.C.W. 


\bsence Of A Cello, by Ira Wallach— 
ttle, Brown—$4.25. 


Bangs and Whimpers 
Varriors for the Working Day is the most 
\citing novel about tank warfare in North 

‘Vest Europe that has yet been written. 
eter Elstob knows the tanks and their 
rews to the last detail: the fumes, the 
oise, the tension, the terrible loneliness of 
eing the point tank of the division. He 
nows also how good men’s nerves can be 
lattered by two weeks in the lead and 
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1. CANADIANS IN THE MAK- 
ING. A.R.M. Lower's social 
history of Canada shatters our 
most treasured myths. Retail 
$8.50. 

Member's price $5.95 


2. MORLEY CALLAGHAN’S 
STORIES. Fifty-seven short 
stories by Canada’s best story 
writer. Retail $4.95 
Member's price $3.95 


3. A LIFE IN THE THEATRE- 
Tyrone Guthrie's exciting ca- 
reer, including his crucial role 
in Canadian theatre. Retail 
$6.85. 

Member's price $5.45 


4. THE OXFORD BOOK OF 
CANADIAN VERSE. AJM 
Smith's comprehensive anthol- 
ogy of Canadian poetry. Retail 
$6.00. 

Member's price $4.80 


5. THE SOCIAL CREDIT MOVE- 
MENT IN ALBERTA. John 
Irving's revealing story of the 
rise of Social Credit in the 
hungry thirties. Retail $6.00 
Member's price $4.75 


6. PEACEMAKER OR POWDER- 
MONKEY. James M. Minifie’s 
controversial argument for 
Canadian neutralism and THE 
TRUE FACE OF DUPLESSIS 
Pierre Laporte’s intimate bio- 
graphy of the Quebec strong 
man. A Dual Selection. Retai! 
$7.00 

Member's price $5.50 

Counts as one book 

7. THREE AGAINST THE 
WILDERNESS. Eric Collier's 
dramatic story of his struggle to 
reclaim a home in the B.C 
Interior. Retail $5.50 
Member's price $4.40 

8. THE POLITICS OF EDUCA- 
TION. Frank MacKinnon’s pun- 
gent attack on the way we run 
our schools. Retail $4.75 
Member's price $3.80 

9 TAY JOHN. Howard 
O’Hagan’s haunting novel about 
man, nature and myth setin the 
Rockies. Retail $4.95. 

Member's price $3.95 

10. E. J. PRATT COLLECTED 
POEMS. The complete works of 
Canada’s best-loved poet. Retail 
$5.00. 

Member's price $3.95 
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HOW MANY 


of these important Canadian books 


HAVE YOU MISSED ? 


These are the books that have been offered to 
members of THE READERS’ CLUB OF CANADA at 
special discounts which represent important savings 
over retail prices. They are the works of fiction, 
history, biography, politics, and world affairs which 
are of special interest to Canadians, selected monthly 
by a distinguished Canadian jury, in original 
publishers’ editions. The Canadian Reader, Canada’s 
only popular literary monthly, is sent free of charge 
and gives members reviews of the newest Canadian 
books. You can receive this monthly guide to 
Canadian reading by taking advantage of this 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 
buy one or more—pick one Free! 
You commit yourself only to your initial purchase 
and its accompanying free volume. The Canadian 
Reader will offer you monthly selections and 
alternates, but you are not required to buy any 


specified number of books to maintain your 
membership. 


Enrol now 


You are not obligated to buy 
any book, but vou get, free, the 


Canadian Reader every month! 


READERS’ CLUB OF CANADA LIMITED, 

Box 507, Station F, Toronto 5, Ont. 

Gentlemen: I wish to take advantage of your introductory 
membership offer. I have indicated the books I wish to 
purchase and the FREE book I would like to have. I under- 
stand that I will receive The Canadian Reader monthly, 
and my only obligation as a member is to provide my 
instructions to the Club on a card I will receive each month. 
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Steel is the raw material of the engineer. The making of steel and 
its products by English Steel Corporation Limited provided a fascina- 
ting subject for Terence Cuneo, although his sketches give only a 
brief glimpse of the vast resources at Sheffield. To quote Mr. Cuneo, 
‘I could have filled a book, and a big one at that’’. 
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Thomas B. Costain knew Alexander Graham 
Bell. With exceeding charm and skill he de- 
scribes how the world-changing idea of the 
telephone came to Bell; the first dramatic ex- 
periments; the results; and the touching story 
of the deaf girl whom Bell married and who 
so influenced the inventor's life. Illustrated. 


At all booksellers $3.95 
DOUBLEDA 


DENN NMRYASSMS 


THE 
CHORD | 

OF 
STEEL 


THE CHRISTMAS BOOK SECTION 
will appear in the 
DECEMBER 10th ISSUE 


OF 


On sale December Ist 


Closing for advertising 


on November 14th 


For information and space reservations 


please contact the Advertising Director. 








the agony of a commander who, realizing 
how hard he is working one tank or one 
troop, cannot see what else to do when 
they are the veterans at the game and can 


| do it best. 


But Elstob does not make his nove! 
heavily analytical. He tells a_ rattling 
good story and works in night patrols, 
disablements in No Man’s Land, and all 
the shuddering agonies of day-long con 
tact with a_ better-gunned and _ better 
mounted enemy. 

In the end, Brookey, the man who has 
been moulded from the diffident beginne: 
to a first-rate commander, is only a fev 
days from victory and a few miles from 
Berlin when he suddenly cracks, pointless! 
razes a farm and its buildings to th 
ground, then slumps on to his turret an 
bursts into tears. 

Elstob is compared on the dust-jacke 
with Alexander Baron (From the Cit 
From the Plough). He is better, whic 
makes him very good indeed. A.l 


Warriors for the Working Day by Pet 
Elstob—Clarke Irwin—$3.50. 


Lush English Country 


THE LARKIN FAMILY, dominated by Po; 
are full of fun, loaded with money and 
free of every inhibition. They eat, th 
love, they laugh, they lust—the lot. As 
far as Pop is concerned life is “ab 
solutely perfick”. 

Readers who have not yet met thc 
family in The Darling Buds of May 
A Breath of French Air have a treat in 
store for them. Those who have, will be 
keen to get their hands on their n 
adventure, When the Green Woods Lau 

In this latest episode Pop flogs ‘he 
country house that he has casually «c- 
quired some time back and from sie 
proceeds builds a heated swimming pol 
in his own backyard. But how the _ ile 
is achieved, what the Piccadilly far ver 
faces when he comes to take posses: on 
and just what trouble springs amo: sst 
the primroses and bluebells fleshes ul 
the bare bones of the plot hilaric’ 'y. 


Their have been great moments iy ‘¢ 
previous two books. But Pop's If- 
defence on a charge of attempted ra, 10 
this one is a masterpiece. And the « ‘™ 
of the book (if that isn’t too fink 4 
word to use in this connection) |) in 


the excellent control which Bates — <I- 
cises over his Rabelaisian material 

The dust jacket says that Whe ‘i 
Green Woods Laugh “completes th ri- 
logy of the Larkin family”. But P. © is 
not going to be left stranded after | 
not on your nelly. Bates will have to urn 
another one out soon — and it cai 
too soon for me. 


When The Green Woods Laugh, b) F. 
Bates—Michael Joseph—$3.00. 
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A. J. CASSON, RCA 


100 Canadian Paintings 


The above painting, 27” x 20” actual 
size, is one of 100 silk screen repro- 
ductions originally produced under 
the direction of the National Gallery 
of Canada and now distributed by one 
of Canada’s chief producers of fine- 
art prints. 


WHITE PINE 


| Over 35 of Canada’s leading artists 
| are represented including Tom Thom- 
son, A. Y. Jackson, A. J. Casson, 
Lawren Harris and Tom Roberts. 


| These full-colour reproductions make 

| distinctive gifts for discriminating 

| friends and business associates and 

| represent exceptional value in_ fine 
art. 


Send for our illustrated catalogue. 


SAMPSON. MATTHEWS. LTD. 
Department S. N. 
| 1165 Leslie Street, Don Mills, Ontario 





TRUSTEE 
FROM THE 
fOOLROOM 


Nevil Shute’s Latest Novel 


A Book-of-the-Month Club Selection 


\ warm, whimsical story that is sure 
0 delight the vast Shute audience 
. . Full of the elements that have 
nade him one of our most popular 


‘uthors. $4.50 
GEORGE J. McLEOD, Limited 


RANDOM HOUSE 


presents 


journey 
INTO 


CRIME 


by Don WHITEHEAD 


From Washington and Ankara, Scotland 
Yard and Saigon come true stories of the 
world’s most bizarre crimes. Sometimes 
frightening, always fascinating, Mr. 
W hitehead s tales show that love, money 
ind Politics remain the universal criminal 
motives. PRICE $5.95 

VAILABLE AT BOOKSTORES EVERYWHERE 

‘NDOM HOUSE OF CANADA LTD., 370 ALLIANCE AVE., TORONTO 
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Father and Daughter 


IN RECENT YEARS there have been innum- 
merable records in which the adult world 
is estimated through the eyes of a sen- 
sitive child, and the child herself — she 
is usually a small girl — has become little 
more than an examined stereotype. As a 
rule she is neither child nor adult but a 
changeling — recast like a Hollywood 
child-star, by the adult imagination. 

Fortunately Monika Mann falls outside 
this rather tedious category. She is the 
daughter of Thomas Mann, the fourth 
in a family of six, and she was shaped 
inevitably by “that splendid but merciless 
force that drove us all along.” Past and 
Present is the story of her early life. It 
is also, indirectly but ubiquitously, the 
story of Thomas Mann, both as father 
and as writer. 

The author's childhood years reflect 
an ordered serenity which only the in- 
domitable Manns could have preserved 
in a world of national defeat and crazed 
inflation. With the triumph of Nazism 
they were forced into exile, first in France 
and later in America. In time the family 
was scattered; but the tie to home re- 
mained indissoluble. “All of us were .. . 
destined to become children of the world,” 
Monika Mann writes, “and just through 
this spiritual expansion did the word 
‘family’ and ‘home’ gain new depth and 
clarity, since their ‘real’ disappearance 
now made them purely inner concepts, a 
kind of secret treasure.” 

To a large extent Past and Present 
comes trailing the cloud of glory that was 
Thomas Mann. Monika Mann however had 
her own secret treasure — a deep per- 
ceptiveness, an acute and retentive sense 
of the past, and a lyrical, curiously 
tranced gift of expression. Past and Present 
is more than a pious testimonial. It is a 
moving, if minor, work of poetry. 


Past and Present, by Monika Mann— 
Macmillan—$4.50. 
M.L.R. 


Florida Frolic 


“LIFE,” SAYS THE FIRST sentence of Where 
The Boys Are “is like a long blind date”. 
The identifying features of such a date 
are that the girls are “nothing too brainy, 
all queens and amenable” and the boys 
are “seminal”. So every spring the boys 
go to Fort Lauderdale for a week-long 
immersion into seminal life in the sun 
and the girls follow to accommodate them. 

The girl who tells the story of this 
frenetic novel accommodates three in as 
many days (the spring holiday is short). 
And, after trying to get to Cuba to help 
the revolution, and having sunk the boat 
instead. she lies on the beach and solilo- 
quises: “I had been carried away by 
Florida at the beginning, then when I 
had recovered my poise and morals and 
maturity etc it was too late... You 
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SCOTCHMAN’S RETURN 


And Other Essays 

by HUGH MACLENNAN 
Twenty-nine delightful pieces. $4.00. 
By the author of the best-selling 
novel The Watch That Ends the Night 
now in its 20th thousand! $3.95 


THE MANY COLORED COAT 
by MORLEY CALLAGHAN 


**This, his latest novel, is 
perhaps his finest achievement.” 
—Erskine Caldwell. $4.50 


ALEXANDER MACKENZIE 
Clear Grit 
by DALE C. THOMSON 


A fresh view of one of the most 
critical and controversial chapters 
in Canadian history. Illustrated with 
photographs and cartoons. $6.75 












IN SEARCH OF 
CANADIAN LIBERALISM 
by FRANK H. UNDERHILL 


A Canadian who has never 
conformed chooses his best essays 
of the past thirty years. $5.00 









A DOCTOR’S MEMOIRS 
by A. I. WILLINSKY 


The story, told with dignity and 
humour, of the hard-won career 
of a dedicated physician. $4.25 


At Your Bookseller's 


MACMILLAN 
OF CANADA 
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BUY YOUR BOOKS 


from 


BURNILLS 


NEW FICTION & NON-FICTION 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 

BUSINESS BOOKS 

TECHNICAL BOOKS 


Write, ‘phone or visit 


100 YONGE STREET 


TORONTO 1, ONT. 
PHONE EM. 3-2787 





FOR THE BUSY MAN... 


FOR THAT ANNIVER- 
SARY, BIRTHDAY OR 
CHRISTMAS GIFT — we 
have the selection of 
exquisite top quality 
feminine lingerie that 
is sure to please. II- 
lustrated catalogue and 
price list — send 20c 
in coin or stamps (re- 
funded on first order). 


harve 


Box 62, Preston, Ont. 





NO FANTASTIC CLAIMS 
—JUST GOOD ENVELOPES 
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should have the message by now that I 
had decided to simply have my baby and 
not make a big production of it. Along 
with his three possible fathers, he would 
be my seven-pound offering to the cen- 
tury”. 

As far as Glendon Swarthout is con- 
cerned, the century is crazy enough to 
accept all four with good grace, which 
makes this a book strictly for sopho- 
mores who will find it as titillating as a 
pantie raid (which in essence it is) and 
as gritty as the beach on which they con- 
sort like alley-cats. LS. 


Where the Boys Are, by Glendon Swarth- 
out—Random House—$3.95. 


Some Scurvy Tricks 


Tobias Furneaux, Circumnavigator, a 
biography written by a descendant of the 
explorer, is a remarkable record, made all 
the more exciting by its air of sober 
authenticity. Drawing his material largely 
from family records and log-books of the 
period, author Rupert Furneaux presents 
his ancestor with a becoming mixture of 
pride and objectivity. Tobias emerges as 
a relatively notable figure in a period when 
naval heroes flourished as never before 
in English history. 

Tobias Furneaux was the first man to 
circumnavigate the globe in both direc- 
tions, the first to record the fearful hazards 
in rounding the Cape of Good Hope, the 
first to land on the Island of Tahiti. With 
Captain Cook, and largely under his 
shadow, he destroyed the cherished legend 
of a great Southern continent and helped 
to chart the modern map of the South 
Pacific and the Antarctic. 


On his first voyage of exploration, 
Tobias Furneaux went as second lieuten- 
ant of the Dolphin, in a convoy led by 
Captain Wallis; for in those days explorers 
invariably travelled in groups of two or 
three, like policemen patrolling a particu- 
larly dangerous beat. The hazards, from 
storm, scurvy, cannibalism and a lack of 
precision instruments for navigation, 
could hardly be exaggerated. The great 
virtue of this account is that it scrupu- 
lously avoids exaggeration, setting down, 
in bald seaman’s language, a record hardly 
less romantic in its potentiality than the 
story of Robinson Crusoe. 

On his second South Sea Voyage, Tobias 
sailed as second-in-command to the great 
Captain Cook. In his capacity as Captain 
of the Adventurer, Furneaux visited and 
charted Tasmania and New Zealand, and 
the group of islands that were later to 
bear the name of Furneaux. Following 
Cook’s example he helped to reduce the 
fearful incidence of scurvy—though not, 
inevitably, as successfully as Cook him- 
self. Here again, Tobias’ achievement is 
relative; for if he reduced the incidence at 
sea from scurvy he damaged the record 


rather heavily by the loss of ten men by 
cannibalism. 

In an age of fearful brutality at sea 
Tobias emerges as a humane and likeable 
figure, and it was this very quality that 
made him a less efficient explorer than 
the more ruthless Cook. During his first 
voyage, for instance, with Furneaux largely 
in command, the seamen discovered that 
female companionship could be obtained 
in exchange for metal and ship’s nails, 
and carried out the negotiation so en- 
thusiastically that the Dolphin was in 
danger of falling to pieces. 


Nor was Tobias ever able to impose on 
his reluctant sailors the rigid diet tha 
made Cook, rather than Furneaux, the 
historical conqueror of scurvy at sea. | 
may be a final commentary of the careers 
of both that Captain Cook was melo 
dramatically murdered in the Sandwich 
Islands, while Furneaux died peaceful!, 
in his bed in the family home at Swilly. 
England. M.L.R 


Tobias Furneaux, Circumnavigator, }\ 
Rupert Furneaux—British Book Servic« 
$7. 


Pre-Conquest Britain 


HisTORY HAS BEEN unkind to Edward the 
Confessor. He has often been contemptu- 
ously dismissed as a monk at heart lack- 
ing in all the kingly virtues who, by his 
negligence, allowed England to become 
an easy prey to the Norman invasion. 
Alfred Duggan in his entertaining book 
The Cunning of the Dove leans 
backwards to present the other side of 
the case. 


over 


Seen through the eyes of his chamber- 
lain, Edward appears as a devoutly hols 
man who not only did his best to rule 
England in very difficult conditions. »ut 
also tried to ensure a peaceful success.on. 
The fact that he was only partially 
cessful in the first and wholly unsuccessful 
in the second, is attributed to the greed 
and unscrupulousness of the Godwin-son 
family who were so powerful tha’ he 
found it almost impossible to co: rol 
them at any time. 


IC- 


In his desire to raise Edward's » ck. 
the author has played down Edy ‘ds 
preference for foreigners acquired « ing 
his exile in Normandy from 10 41. 
which was the main complaint othe 
Godwinssons. He has also attribu a 
degree of piety to Edward which he nl) 
acquired after his death by contras: ith 
his successors. These minor flaws It. 
the book provides a marvellousls vid 
picture of the turbulent, polyglot s\ ‘et 
of pre-conquest England, drawn 0? 
vincingly with a fine eye for the | ing 
detail. R.T.. .W. 


The Cunning Of The Dove, by red 
Duggan—-British Book Service—$3 - 
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Puzzler 
hy J. A. H. Hunter 


\LPHAMETICS have become amazingly 


yopular in recent years, and most of 


uur readers are familiar with the idea 
inderlying that form of. teaser. 

There is one very special type, how- 
ver, which might be called a super 
iphamatic and which is always very 
lifficult to solve. In these neither digits 
ior corresponding letters are given. The 
positions of digits, as in the original cal 
ulation, are indicated but without ob- 
vious clues as to their identity. 

Very few puzzles of this type have 
ever been evolved, only half a dozen or 
. altogether! And here we have one 
interesting example. 

The little crosses indicate digits, all 
being prime numbers. So we are restricted 
to 2, 3, 5, and 7, some or all of 
them. And that’s all we're told about 
this multiplication. 

What must the 5-figure product be? 


Look 


hy Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


ACROSS 


1 Was the man who took a taxi to the liquor store? (6, 2. 5) 


\0 Hair fasteners? (5) 


11 “For the life of me how can I thank Maeterlinck?”, it 


might have said. (3) 
Broken plate. (5) 


~'ae tl 


+ Dogs having pups? How untidy! (9) 
'S Taken in stages, they’re seven. (4) 


6,22. If I got into this I'd really be in a union, and not spoiled 


any more. (6) 


9 
2 See 16A. 


Roberta’s upset wiping away a tear. (4) 
6 A change of directors may satisfy them. (9)_ 
‘S$ The return of Napoleon's island to the capital of France 


had a moral conclusion. (5) 


4 Having 150 in to dine proved a great success. (5) 
‘0 The doctor, in short, must take this for an idle I1. ( 


See 13. (5) 


DOWN 


2 Was Presley doing this from “the cradle endlessly”? (7) 
3 Behooves persons to take heart at these services? (7) 
4 He was dynamite at giving prizes! (5) 

5 Like the car with too many spares? (9) 

6 Kate must take these to go on eight wheels. (7) 


Close? You're getting there. (7) 
S Broken plate. (5) 


9 It appears the animal can hold its liquor, or is it putting 


on a show? (7) 


Here! 


This blue gown made a change for 31. (5) 


As a French novelist, she makes anagrams with I6A. (5) 
Picture puzzle concerned with a vehicle. (5) 


Is it a sacrifice for the careless cook to send this up? (5, 8) 





X X X X 
X X X X 


X X XX X 


Answer on page 72. (137) 


7 
Chess 
hy D. M. LeDain 


MONKEY SEE, MONKEY DO. Could we hold 
a strong opponent by just aping his every 
move. That is, force a draw by duplicating 
his moves. If this were true then not 
even the world champion could win, and 
chess as a game would be finished. For- 
tunately it doesn’t work out that way. 
In practice the player making the first 
capture obtains a winning advantage, and 
White, having the first move, should win 
every game. 

No master game of complete mimicry 
exists, naturally, but here is one which 


goes a long way in that direction. 


White: E. Bogoljubow, Black:  L. 
Schmid (Bad Pyrmount, 1949). 
1.P-QB4, P-K4; 2.Kt-QB3, Kt-QB3; 3.Kt- 
B3, Kt-B3; 4.P-KKt3, B-K2; 5.B-Kt2, P- 
Q4; 6.PxP, KtxP; 7.KtxP!, KtxQKt; 8. 
Ktxkt!, KtxQ; 9.KtxQ, KtxBP: LO.KtxBP, 
KtxR; 11.KtxR, KtxP; 12.PxKt, P-B3; 
13.B-K4!,- P-KKt3;) 14.KtxP, PxKt; 15, 
BxPch etc. wins. 


Solution of Problem No. 254 (Koltanow 


ski), 
Key, 1.K-K5. 


Problem No. 255, by L. J. Loschinsky. 
White mates in two moves. (12 + 12) 
















3) 


ACROSS 
1 Crime does 
not pay 


'6 When 16A took a little company to a ball-game, he travelled 9 Eider 


through ancient China. (5, 4) 
S A game little insect. (7) 


10 Poe 
11 Legal 


0 An upheaval in this European city caused a real bust up — 12 Socials 


when put out. (7) 


Book this for your library. (5) 


OCTOBER 15th 1960 


14 Red tape 


=I The cheese, my boy, will make you heel over inside. (7) 15 Absconded 
-3 This chap's offer goes to extremes of one to a hundred. (7) 16 Fate 
‘+ The infant Chaney in the city. (7) 18 Ajar 
-) Broken plate. (5) 20 Murderous 


24 Enchain 





Solution to last puzzle 


26 Teacher 6 Oiled 
27 Audit 7 Pageant 
28 Urn 8 Yelped 
29 Ad lib 13 Amour 
30 New 16 Freda 
Scotland Yard 17. Ascribed 
19 Jackdaw 
DOWN 20 Manhunt 
1 Chessman 21 Rotunda 
2 Indicts 22 Ophelia 
3 Err 23 Detain 
4 Opposed 25 Antic 
5 Sheared 29 Aid (504) 
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AVAILABLE AT 
ALL LIQUOR COMMISSION STORES 


with the secret of 
seasoning ..on 
your table and 

in your cooking 


PERRINS 


THE ORIGINAL ep 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
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Medicine | 


by Claire Halliday 


The Washed and the Unwashed 


Soap or no soap in eczema: During the 
standard treatment for eczema, 124 per- 
continued to use ivory soap for 
routine hand washing and bathing while 
122 others under the same treatment used 
no soap whatever. At the end of five 
weeks, there was no significant difference 
in the condition of those who used soap 
and those who didn't. There was no dif- 
ference between the course of the eczema 
in summer or winter. (J. American Med. 
A., July 16). 


sons 


Tape-recording of heart sounds helps in 
screening children for heart disease. The 
apparatus will take recordings from 250 
children in a day, while the doctor can 
listen and judge the recordings of 140 
children in one hour. By this means, chil- 
dren with heart disease can be selected 
for treatment from a large number of 
normal children. The article appeared in 
Circulation, November, 1959. 


Parents of some delinquents fight improve- 
ment. After a long study of 400 juvenile 
delinquents, psychiatrists decided that the 
parents had unconsciously fostered their 
children’s behavior. They become frantic 
when treatment seems to be curing the 
delinquency, and find endless excuses for 
breaking off treatment. The psychiatrists 
are seeking more effective means of treat- 
ing parents who cannot relinquish the un- 
conscious satisfaction obtained from their 
child’s delinquency. This University of 
Michigan study was reported to the Amer- 
ican Psychiatric Association meeting. 


Hydrocortisone is useful in chickenpox 
pneumonia, a severe and sometimes fatal 


disease. Since antibiotics are ineffective 
against virus diseases, other forms of 


treatment must be used. With the addition 
of hydrocortisone, such marked improve- 
ment was observed in a patient that the 
physician believes further trials with the 
steroid are justified. (Armed Forces Med- 
ical J., 10:1359, 1959). 


Trappist diet keeps cholesterol low. A 
comparative study of groups of 20-year- 
old Trappist and Benedictine monks 
shows that the former (vegetarians) had 
an average cholesterol level of 184 mg. 
per 100 cc. of blood serum; the latter 
(meat-eaters) had an average of 233 mg. 
Two other groups of monks, in their 40's, 


showed rates of 210 mg. versus 239 mg 
Comparative studies in South Africa be 
tween the Bantu natives (diet of 20% 
fats. and white urban males (diet of 45°/ 
fats) showed average cholesterol levels of 
160 mg. for the Bantus and 265 mg. fo: 
the latter group. MD of Canada, June 
issue, carried this item. 


What causes spider veins? These venous 
stars, as they are called, so often found 
in the thigh skin of women (and also in 
men) are related to increased venous pres- 
sure. A reply to an enquiry in the January 
23 issue of the J. American Med. A. says 
that most physicians do not recommend 
treatment “since most therapeutic efforts 
have been useless and some harmful.” 


Pigmented tumor on the face. Called a 
“melanotic freckle’, this spot is con- 
sidered pre-cancerous. It may develop 
after the age of 40, grow slowly, and be- 
come thicker and darker. Good therapeu- 
tic and cosmetic results follow surgery. 
which should be done as soon as the spot 
is discovered. Canadian Med. J. of May |4 
carries an abstract of the original report. 


Herpes simplex and cancer: Carcinoma 
developed in 6 patients whose sores, instead 
of healing. became ulcerated, increased in 
size and bled. In two patients, cold sores 
broke open on exposure to sunlight. A 
doctor writing in the British Med. J. of 
Sept. 14, 1957, suggested that malignant 


change more often follows recurrent 
herpes simplex in elderly persons. He 
advises careful watching of cold sores 


and other herpes lesions until they «re 
completely healed. 


Vitamin reduced blood cholesterol. |) | - 
weeks 20 patients, whose blood choles: ro! 
was 250 mg. or higher, reduced it {om 
17 to 48 per cent by taking 3 gram. of 
nicotinic acid a day. The higher ‘he 
amount of cholesterol in the blood. ‘he 
greater the decrease. Patients were st: ted 
on 250 mg. three times a day; two weeks 
later the dosage was doubled, anc in 
another two weeks doubled again, i. | 
gram three times a day. There were n0 
serious side effects but when the vite in 
was stopped the cholesterol returne: [0 
its previous level. This series was rep‘ ed 
in the Jue issue of Geriatrics. 


SATURDAY NICHT 


a lO minute meeting?... 


Sounds incredible. Certainly it took the 
office help by surprise but facts are facts 
—the BIG meeting lasted just ten minutes! 


They'd been pointing to this meeting for 
weeks . . . the hair-down fight when they'd 
decide who was going to get the contract. 
But what an anti-climax when all members 
came to the battleground with the same 
company in mind. 
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Canada Iron 


foundries, limited 
HEAD OFFICE: 921 SUN LIFE BUILDING, MONTREAL, QUE. * ““\imiteD 


It’s happened! And it will happen again 

. as more and more decision-making 
executives discover that the Canada Iron 
Group of 11 companies has the instinctive 
reliability that guarantees a job well done. 


THE CANADA IRON GROUP—an 
entirely Canadian family of manufacturing 
and distributing companies with sales offices, 
warehouses and 19 plants in major Canadian 
centres from coast to coast. 


CANADA IRON FOUNDRIES, LIMITED 

DOMINION STRUCTURAL STEEL LIMITED 

C. W. CARRY LTD. 

CALGARY STRUCTURAL STEEL LTD. 

WESTERN BRIDGE AND STEEL FABRICATORS LIMITED 
¢ PRESSURE PIPE LIMITED 

TAMPER LIMITED 

RAILWAY & POWER ENGINEERING CORPORATION, 


“se ee ee 


PAPER MACHINERY LIMITED 
PAPER MILL EQUIPMENT LIMITED 
C. M. LOVSTED & COMPANY (CANADA) LIMITED 


ee 


) 
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STRUCTURAL STEEL MACHINERY ELECTRIC MOTORS TRACK MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT CAST IRON PIPE CONCRETE PRESSURE PIPE 
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YOU KNOW THE WEATHER- 
BEFORE IT ARRIVES! 





THANKS TO 


TELE-COMMUNICATIONS 


Specialists in: 
TELETYPE ¢« TELEX © DATA PROCESSING 
FACSIMILE «© TELEMETERING + TELEGRAMS 


Wire facilities for all requirements 


CANADIAN 
NATIONAL 





Canada’s weather stations, coast to coast, feed 
their messages through the nation’s greatest com- 
munications network — operated by Canadian 
National-Canadian Pacific. 

This same service is the first choice of industry 
because CN-CP is the team that gets the big com- 
munications jobs done. It serves all ten provinces 
with the latest and most complete range of com- 
munications systems — large and small — conven- 
tional or custom designed. 

For expert advice and the special service that will 
suit your needs, call your nearest Canadian National- 
Canadian Pacific Communications office. There’s 
no obligation — but there are real benefits. 


CANADI a 
PACIFIG 
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by Raymond Rodgers 


Prejudging the Civil Service? 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION to probe _ into 
Canada’s administration is already set- 
ting-up shop. A disturbing thing about 
t is the haste with which its chairman, 
}. Grant Glassco, has revealed his pre- 
judgment of the civil service. The Com- 
mission's instructions do not, in fact, auth- 
orize a probe into the service as such. 
But within hours of his appointment, 
Chairman Glassco was telling the world 
his opinions about personnel policy: 

“The savings which we hope to make 
would result not from any short-term 
immediate reorganization, but rather 
through future recruitment”’—by “making 
sure we are going the right way about 
finding, attracting, training, utilizing, pro- 
moting, and perhaps most important, re- 
taining the very best sort of people”. That 
seems to reveal a ready-made attitude 
ibout the civil service, does it not? 

Chairman Glassco’s attitude may be 
sincere, though a lot of people in Ottawa 
believe the Commission was set up be- 
cause Of Mr. Diefenbaker’s dislike of a 
Liberal” civil service. But sincere or not, 
his attitude (a widespread one among 
the Conservatives) is one of the things 


that makes it difficult to attract and re- 
tain “the very best sort of people”. Who 
wants to work for a service where you are 
attacked as an individual because seg- 
ments of the population have a_ built-in 
prejudice against government activity in 
matters formerly considered private? It 
is noticeable that the people making 
wholesale condemnation of Canada’s ad- 
ministrators are usually the same people 
who still, mentally, live in the 19th Cen- 
tury. 

The Hoover Commission in the United 
States is said to have saved that country 
an annual $5,000,000,000 in federal ex- 
penditures. But no one has ever been 
able to calculate the damage that com- 
mission did to civil service morale in a 
country where federal servants are well- 
equipped with machines but under- 
equipped with morale. Here our civil 
servants have often lacked the tool to 
do the job, or decent office quarters to 
work in, but morale has been fairly good. 

For the last few months, however, in 
anticipation of the probe, there have been 
mutterings in the higher echelons. Worse. 
many decisions have been frozen for fear 





| What Mr. Glassco 


THE TERMS OF REFERENCE of the 
Commission (in part) are: 

To inquire into and report upon 
the organization and methods of 
operation of the departments and 
agencies of the Government of Can- 
ada and to recommend the changes 
therein which they consider would 
best promote efficiency, economy and 
improved service in the despatch of 
public business, and in particular but 
without restricting the generality of 
the foregoing, to report upon steps 
that may be taken for the purpose 
of: 

Eliminating duplication and over- 
lapping of services; 

Eliminating unnecessary or uneco- 
nomic operations; 

Achieving efficiency or economy 
through further decentralization of 
Operations and administration; 


Will Investigate 


Achieving improved management 
of departments and agencies, or por- 
tions thereof, with consideration to 
organization, methods of work, de- 
fined authorities and responsibilities, 
and provision for training; 


Making more effective use of bud- 
geting, accounting and other financial 
measures as means of achieving more 
efficient and economical management 
of departments and agencies; 


Improving efficiency and economy 
by alterations in the relations be- 
tween government departments and 
agencies, on the one hand; and the 
treasury board and other central con- 
trol or service agencies of the gov- 
ernment on the other; and 

Achieving efficiency or economy 
through reallocation or regrouping of 
units of the public service. 
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J. Grant Glassco: 


of subsequent charges of extravagance. 
Earlier this year a man with exceptional 
practical and academic qualifications is 
known to have made the rounds in Ot- 
tawa. Perhaps sensing he was a discreet 
individual (who might repeat statements 
but not names), a number of divisional 
directors were quite frank: as much as 
they would like to have had him, nothing 
could be done until the “Hoover” probe 
vas hurdled. 

An awful question comes to mind: has 
this sort of thing been happening in other 
matters too? Is this why one of the bright- 
est young men in the Technical Assistance 
Branch reports that he is thinking of 
moving to a large corporation “where 
things get done’—and tells us that many 
of the other “very best sort of people” 
are similarly tempted? 

Undoubtedly, there is a lot of dead- 
wood in the civil service. One Assistant 
Deputy Minister has said that he could 
fire three particular employees and more 
profitably employ one with advanced aca- 
demic training in the relevant field of 
operations. But this kind of tinkering 
would be questioned severely by the Civil 
Service Commission, the staff associations, 
and even by Chairman Glassco: “it would 
seem sensible to me that economies could 
best be made not through firing, but in- 
stead by not hiring unnecessarily, by 
slowing down the intake”. 

This policy, however, means that only 
death or retirement will rid our Assistant 
Deputy Minister of his departmental dead- 
wood. A strong case can be made for 
giving individual directors more power in 
the hire and fire process. They can judge 
on the basis of- long experience in their 
departments. 

But there is a serious doubt as to 
whether Chairman Glassco is really in a 
position to prejudge matters on such a 
sweeping scale as the one he has adopted. 
His only previous governmental experience 
was that of a “dollar a year” man during 
the war. He was a controller and as such 
inclined to be more concerned with costs 
than with substantive needs and the of- 
ficials who try to satisfy them. 
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every traveler knows 
what this is... 


wise travelers know 


what this Is... 





Established 1931 


Coast to coast, leading travel agents proudly 
display the ASTA seal of superior service. 









Whether you're planning a cruise, tour or resort 
_. } holiday, an ASTA agent can help you get extra 
pleasure from each precious vacation day and 
dollar. See him for travel guidance everywhere 
—and for sea and air tickets at official rates. 












pleasant surprises! 
IN THE BOTTLE... 
IN THE PRICE 


You'll appreciate the distinguished 
bouquet and flavour of Sandeman 
ports and sherries. The name is a 
byword among connoisseurs. A “‘buy- 
word’”’, too, because Sandeman’s cost 
a little less in comparison with other 
fine wines. This is due to Sandeman’s 
“direct handling policy’’—their own 
control of wines from vine to bottle and 
direct shipment to Canada. 


SANDEMAN 


PORTS AND SHERRIES 


IMPORTED DIRECTLY FROM 


The Don 
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Since the war Chairman Glassco has 
done nicely for himself. He is a vice- 
president of Brazilian Traction, Light and 
Power. His background is that of an ac- 
countant and he puts his knowledge of 
the subject to good use. Many high-ranking 
civil servants would envy his situation, to 
say the least. 


It would not be so bad if Chairman 
Glassco were the only man of financial 
bent on the Commission. But as it is, his 
colleagues (former Auditor-General Wat- 
son Sellar and banker-lawyer-insurance- 
man Eugene Therrien) are similar types 
—though Sellar’s background has also 
been in government. As W. M. Marshall 
of the Professional Institute of the Public 
Service put it: “they are better fitted to 
consider the financial rather than the 
organizational and managerial aspects of 
government operations”. Yet the organ- 
izational and managerial aspects are what 
the Commission is supposed to probe. 


“ 


The Commission is to look for “un- 
necessary or uneconomic operations”; to 
propose economies “through further de- 
centralization” (an idea which many ex- 
perts in public administration will ques- 
tion); to promote efficiency “through re- 
groupings of units of the public service”: 
and to propose improvements in the re- 
lations between the Treasury Board and 
the people it rides herd. on. 


But wait a minute! Are not those 
roughly the same tasks as those assigned 
to the Public Accounts Committee of the 
House (Chairman, Alan Macnaughton 
Liberal)? Yes, indeed. Of course, the 
Committee has concentrated its guns on 
the Crown corporations (particularly the 
Crown Assets Disposal Corporation). But 
it has also snooped the office of the 
Deputy Postmaster General. Its mandate 
could be extended—but not now that M: 
Diefenbaker’s pet Commission is_ hiring 
staff and has rented office space. 

An ironic touch about the simultaneous 
existence of Committee and Commission 
is the main task of the latter: “eliminating 
duplication and overlapping of services’. 
Tongue in cheek, we may say that even 
Mr. Diefenbaker does not want the Com- 
mission to cast envious eyes at the Co- 
mittee—and that is why the Commission's 
instructions forbid it from extending ts 
inquiry to the institutions of Parliament. 


Probably more important to Canadi:ns 
than Glassco’s implied attack on the c vil 
service was a recent comment by S. H. S. 
Hughes, Chairman of the Civil Serv :e 
Commission. Noting the excessive vag' ¢- 
ness and lack of candor many offic: :|s 
use when writing to taxpayers, he pe 
dicted that departments will be mak 1g 
greater use of public relations expe ts 
in the future. But how will the PR men 
find time? For the next couple of ye.'s 
they will spend their time answer's 
charges by Canada’s little Hoover m.9 
And what a lot of noise that will be 
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WHO SAYS EUROPE COSTS TOO MUCH? 


FLY TCA ana enjoy TWO FULL 
WEERSIN EUROPE for as little as 


90 on $419.00 inclusive ‘Magic 








After October Ist, 
when the tourist rush 
is over, you can take 
a TCA ‘Magic Carpet’ 
Tour through Europe! 
The new low prices 
cover the entire air 
fare, hotels, even tips! 


YOU'RE 


| THE BOSS 


Go when you like, 
with family or friends 

. choose from a 
wide variety of tours. 
Your travel agent 


| makes all arrange- 
_ ments for you. 


‘FLY NOW—PAY 


LATER’ PLAN 


Pay as little as 10% 
down, with up to 24 
months to budget the 
balance. Any ques- 
tions? Your travel 
agent has the answers! 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, TCA or BOAC 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES (i) AIR CANADA 





Carpet’ Tour covering air 


P $44.0 
a, ‘N DOWN fare, hotels, and sightseeing 
% As 





ATP 
Tour IT-BT-1 


SCOTLAND. 
IRELAND, ENGLAND 


4 days each in 
Edinburgh & Dublin, 
one week in London 


50 


down 
$419.00 full price 





Tour IT-BT-3 


ENGLAND, HOLLAND, § A @).40 
BELGIUM, FRANCE Z 


4 days each in London down 
& Paris, 3 days each in $484.00 full price 


Amsterdam & Brussels 
A0 


down 
$504.00 full price 


Tour IT-BT-4 


ENGLAND, FRANCE,  § 
SPAIN, PORTUGAL 


4 days each in London, 
Paris & Madrid, 
2 days in Lisbon 





Prices quoted are Montreal return, 17-day 
Economy Excursion Fare, Propeller Service. 


Official speed record holder Canada-Britain. 
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Room to swing a jet 


This huge steel frame is the backbone of a hangar for 
jetliners. It belongs to Trans-Canada Air Lines and is 
part of their new multimillion dollar base near Mont- 
real designed solely for the maintenance of turbine 
aircraft. 


Because of the size of modern aircraft vast covered 
areas free of all vertical supports are necessary to 
permit planes to manoeuver freely. In this building, 
structural steel, fabricated and erected by Dominion 
Bridge, is used to create the largest cantilever roof of 
its kind in North America. It projects 175 feet for a 
length of 836 feet and provides a post free area larger 
than two football fields. 


The roof structure is suspended by diagonal members 
from anchored and braced steel columns. The design 
permits unobstructed entrance through 50 ft. high 
sliding doors for the whole length of the building. 


Five DC-8 jetliners can be accommodated. Architects 


and engineers were Ross, Fish, Duschenes and Barrett 
of Montreal and E. W. Sellors of T.C.A., 
general contractors, Pigott Construction Ltd. 


This is an example of Dominion Bridge at work— 
five divisions—Structural, Mechanical, Platework. 


Boiler, Warehouse Steel. Fifteen plants coast-to-coast 
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by Arnold Edinborough 
Toronto Goes Commercial 


THE NEW O’KEEFE CENTRE for the Per- 
forming Arts is a notable addition to 
Toronto. A twelve million dollar build- 
ing, it has an imposing exterior and a 
handsome interior. The outside has 
changed a rather slummy area into an 
elegant one and it continues the solid 
concrete and stone of Front Street one 
block further to the East than it formerly 
extended. 

In the foyer there seem to be acres 
green broadloom and great cliffs of 
plain marble. Being marble and being 
somewhat curiously marked, these foyer 
walls look a little like a series of Ror- 
schach blots in a gentleman’s washroom. 
fo balance this somewhat utilitarian at- 
mosphere is an enormous mural painted, 
inder union protest, by R. York Wilson. 
(his glows in red, yellow, orange and 
surple and includes a number of semi- 
bstract designs suggesting the glory that 
vas Greece and the grandeur that is 
iways theatre. Comedy, tragedy, bur- 
esque, music, dancing—all are subtly sug- 
tested in Mr. Wilson’s work. 

From this enormous foyer which en- 
loses the main theatre auditorium on 
hree sides, escalators go to an equally 
laborate foyer outside the balcony. 

The theatre itself, which can seat 3,200 
eople, has acoustic slab walls and a 
“traced ceiling—the whole effect being 
‘ne of coolness with the deep brown 
ood and pale green upholstery. 

To make it literally cool, however, 
nere is a most elaborate air cooling and 
‘ltering system which not only works 
n the auditorium but on the stage itself 
‘nd in the dressing rooms. These latter 
in accommodate eight stars giving each 
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a comfortable pied-a-terre with such 
amenities as powder room, shower and 
generous closet space, as well as the nor- 
mal makeup bench with three-angle mir- 
rors. 

There is one very large rehearsal room 
and several small ones and the scale 
on which the entire place has been de- 
signed can be deduced from the orchestra 
pit. This is an elevator and the whole 
pit can, as well as being in its normal 
sunken position, be brought up level with 
the auditorium floor as extra seating 
space when no orchestra is needed, or 
level with the stage as an apron stage. 
if Shakespeare or classical drama is to be 
played. 

Full facilities are included for 
and TV transmissions so that, for ex- 
ample, the Ed Sullivan show or some 
other spectacular can be mounted there 
and all that the TV people would have 
to bring would be just their cameras. 
There are even facilities for color tele- 
vision. 

There is restaurant space, but, of course, 
the granting of a liquor license to any- 
thing with a name like the O’Keefe Centre 
is not the easiest thing to arrange in a 
Province which has liquor laws as an- 
tiquated as Ontario’s. 

Just how can a theatre of such pro- 
portions, which has cost such a vast sum 
of money, be made to pay? Obviously 
it is not going to produce experimental 
theatre, 
tory material which the Crest does so 


radio 


nor rely on the kind of reper- | 


well. This is a spectacular building and | 


will offer spectacular attractions. 
It opens with Camelot, the new Lerner 
and Lowe musical, directed by no less a 
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The Goat 
that Jack built 


In 1811 Sir John Throckmorton 
had lots of jack, enough, in fact, 
to offer a Newbury clothier 1,000 
guineas, about $5,000 in gold, to 
make a coat by sunset from wool 
which had been on a sheep’s back 
at sunrise the same day. You 
wouldn't think it could be done, 
but here’s the Newbury coat to 
prove it. The wool of two South- 
down sheep was scoured, carded, 
spun, woven, burred, milled, 
rowed, dyed, sheared and pressed; 
then tailored and presented to Sir 
John the same evening. Still in 
possession of the Throckmorton 
family it can be seen at Coughton 
Hall, Alcester, England. Today, 
it’s all in a day’s work to scour, 
card, spin, weave, burr, mill, row, 
dye, shear and press British 
Woollens to produce the finest 
woollen cloth in all the world. It’s 
a combination of Britain’s fine 
craftsmanship and gentle climate 
that makes British Woollens avail- 
able to Canadians in the greatest 
variety of weaves, weights and 
patterns. You can see them at your 
tailor’s or clothing store and they 
won't cost you 1,000 guineas. 
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SPONSORED BY THE NATIONAL WOOL TEXTILE 
EXPORT CORPORATION * BRADFORD * ENGLAND 
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pocket size 


yet a perfect camera in 
every detail 


MINOX 


Anyone who recognizes and appreciates a really 
fine, precision-crafted camera will prize the 
Minox. It’s so versatile, so lightweight (3% 02.) 
and so small (3%”).You can take the inconspicuous 
Minox everywhere . . . for business or pleasure. 
The compact little Minox B camera is a marvel 
of German craftsmanship, featuring a built-in 
shutter-coupled exposure meter, and two 
built-in filters. Fast 3.5 lens focusses from 8 in. to 
infinity. Shutter speeds range from 1/1000th 
to 1 sec. Its miniature negatives blow up to 
large, clear prints in black and white or full colour. 


MINOX B with built-in exposure meter $169.95 
MINOX A (without built-in meter). . . $139.50 


Prices include leather case and safety measuring chain 


a en ee ee = 
| For illustrative literature on the Minox Camera write to | 
W. A. Carveth Limited, | 
| 901 Yonge St., Toronto, Ontario l 
| Exclusive Canadian distributors 

| 
| 

| Name 

| | 
| | 
Address | 

| 
| | 
| | 
| Dealer inquiries invited SN-1 | 
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theatrical personality than Moss Hart. 
After that comes a week of Marlene 
Dietrich, to be followed by three weeks 
of the senior touring company of My 
Fair Lady. Then comes a week of Harry 
Belafonte and, though contracts are not 
yet signed, it is likely that the rest of 
November will see a production of The 
West Side Story. 

Over the Christmas season will be 
Treasure Island, restaged by the original 
Mermaid Theatre Company of England, 
followed, in the New Year, by such al- 
ready famous productions as Michael 


Flanders and Donald Swann in At the | 


Drop of a Hat, the musicals Fiorello and 
The Sound of Music. 


But such attractions add enormously to 
the initial outlay in a city which has such 
a bad theatre reputation as Toronto. How 
are they going to fill the seats? 

A spirited and high pressure direct 
mail campaign resulted in 18,000 sub- 
scriptions (at a cost of about $50 for 
ten shows) many of which were from 
industrial firms. These firms, in some 
cases, bought as many as 20 subscrip- 
tions which could be used either by their 
own executives or guests to see each per- 
formance in the subscription series. The 
list of firms fills 10 typewritten foolscap 
pages. This in itself is part of the answer 
to shake Toronto's bad reputation as a 


theatre city. The O’Keefe Centre knows | 


that big commercial shows can only suc- 
ceed if they are aimed at the expense ac- 
count people in town for a convention or 
at those Toronto P.R. people with visit- 
ing firemen to entertain. To syphon off 
several hundred every night from the 
constantly changing convention population 
in Toronto hotels, is a reasonable and 
profitable thing to do. 


But even with the subscriptions there 
are still some 80,000 seats to sell for 
every three-week show. At the present 
moment they are booked to 85 per cent 
capacity on Camelot. Many of the ticket 
requests have come in by mail and so 
the direct mail list can constantly be re- 
vised and refined. Through this list and 
through the ordinary channels of press 
advertising, they hope to be able to main- 
tain at least that percentage for the 
whole of the season. But tickets will al- 
ways be available for almost every show 
on almost every night, we predict. 

The O’Keefe Centre, in other words, 
is not a brave venture—it is a solidly 
commercial one. It provides entertain- 
ment only and provides it in elaborate 
surroundings, under conditions which 


make it easy for the tickets to be written | 
off as a business expense. On that basis | 


the O’Keefe Centre looks as though it will 
be a success and not only Toronto, but 
the hundreds and thousands of Canadians 
who make Toronto their convention head- 
quarters every year, will be the happier 
for it. 
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The Roval Bank of Canada has operated its own branches 
in South America for over 40 years. Officers of the bank 





speak the language, know the people and their ways of 


loing business, are a ready source of information. 


Collections and Remittances ¢ Letters of Credit 





ASK THE 
MAN WHO 
WORKS 





ROYAL BANK MANAGER IN SOUTH AMERICA PICKS UP POINTERS ON PERU’S OVERSEAS TRADE AT THE SEAPORT OF CALLAO 


Should you wish to explore trade and business possibili- 
ties in South America the wise course is to “‘ask the man 
who works there’. You can reach him through the Head 
Office of The Royal Bank of Canada, or vour local branch. 


New Trade Connections «¢ Business Introductions 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Assets exceed 1 billion dollars 


ER 1000 BRANCHES IN CANADA. THE CARIBBEAN AND SOUTH AMERICA, OFFICES IN NEW YORK, LONDON AND PARIS 
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Edueation 


by J. Roby Kidd 


World Conference at Montreal 


THE PURPOSE of a conference, of course, 
is for people to talk together. 

But what hope is there for good com- 
munication when the delegates speak 108 
different languages, and come from fifty 
different countries: when they come, more- 
over, from Israel and the United Arab 
republic, from Cuba and the Dominican 
Republic, from Russia and the United 
States? 

This was the situation at the Second 
World Conference on Adult Education 
held recently at McGill University. With 
such obstacles to understanding, with 
rumors and fears of political strife, some 
newspapers were predicting failure or 
total collapse even before the delegates 
began to assemble in Montreal. 

But the expected explosions did not 
occur. The three main commission re- 
ports were endorsed with scarcely a div- 
ision, most resolutions passed unanimously 
and, a Montreal Declaration expressing 
common objectives and sentiments, re- 
ceived the support of every delegate. On 
a dozen different occasions Americans 
supported the proposals of Russians, Ru- 
manians would second British resolutions, 
representatives of eastern Europe or Cuba 
would unite with other delegates in search- 
ing for more apt or more vigorous ex- 
pression of jointly sponsored recommenda- 
tions. 

How was it possible to achieve such 
effective communication in the face of real 
language, racial, religious, cultural and 
political barriers? 

There were many factors. 

Understanding requires a will for it 
and the delegates at Montreal came for 
a serious purpose and were an excep- 
tional group of men and women. Thailand 
sent a Princess, now a_lawyer-teacher; 
Senegal sent a minister who is director 
of planning and is soon to be Premier; 
from Russia came the Minister of Educa- 
tion and seven able colleagues; from 
India came the Director of Broadcasting; 
from England a distinguished group, in- 
cluding one labor-educationist and an Ox- 
ford don; from Liberia a tribal chief- 
tainess; from Germany an able quartet. 
They came with the intention of talking 
and working together; they were not easily 
deterred by difficulties. 

Major conflict had been expected over 
political matters, over a _ resolution on 


disarmament which was expected fron 
the Rumanian or Cuban delegation. | 
was rumored that this was to be a new 
Communist move in the propaganda wai 
But when a resolution dealing with peacc 
and disarmament was introduced by 
Senator Donald Cameron, head of th 
Canadian delegation, the Latin Amer: 
cans withdrew their own proposal in 
favor of the Canadian resolution, and 
one by one the Russians, Americans 
Indian, English and Philippine deleg: 
tions lined up behind the resolution 
which passed unanimously. 

Finding that they were in general agree 
ment on the need for peace and unde: 
standing, the delegates spent the rest of 
their time studying and discussing and 
arguing about education. Real differences 
of opinion were expressed but they were 
educational issues, not political. 

Though the work-sessions were exict 
ing, no day passed without a social event 
where delegates had time to talk about 
personal as well as professional matters 
After ten days there were few delegites 
who were not well acquainted. One 
heard many amusing conversations in 
many languages at the table, some that 
were moving. 

There was, for example, the exchange 
between a Russian woman having lunch 
with a professor from West Germany. 
which I overheard. She told him that iwo 
of her brothers had been killed on ‘he 
German front in World War I, and (hat 
two of her sons had been killed on the 
German front in World War II. She »ad 
come to the conference, therefore, | ith 
considerable apprehension because she iid 
not know how she might act when | -¢ 
to-face with German delegates. “B ! 
find we have much to talk about, she 
said. 

Delegates were full of praise of © 4 
dian hospitality. They were pleas.) 
astonished that at two official bang ts 
one given by the Quebec Govern: -nl 
and one by the federal Government 10 
one made a speech longer than © ght 
minutes! And they understood that the 
work of the commissions and study gi 'Ps 
was made possible because strange °s 
and tensions had been eliminated. 

What were the outcomes? 

First of all there is now a kine of 
base-line statement about the needs, ‘he 
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1. They’re travellers and they know that the universal demand for 
Dewar’s has made it available in every province of Canada— 
in every country throughout the world. 





2. They prefer this great Scotch whisky because it is 
superbly blended—naturally smooth. 







3. Confidence! Experience has proven to these 
men that Dewar’s never varies. 
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THE LITTLE MAN WHO WASN'T THERE 


He used to nod and pat your product. And your customer would nod, 
too, and buy it. Remember? But now retail salesmen are getting scarce as 
whooping cranes. More and more products are placed on the self- 
serve shelves. & And THAT is why more and more advertisers seek the 
continuous support of magazine advertising. The basic, complete support that 
only this long-lived medium can give. # Here, the confidence of a friendly 
counsellor...the belief in what magazines say...the happy excitement—fine! 
colour—feeling of quality—that moves merchandise. # Every wel 
balanced advertising schedule should include magazines. Come in wit 
us next budget time. You'll have lots of successful company — because 


MAGAZINES MOVE MERCHANDISE 


— Magazine Advertising Bureau, 21 Dundas Square, Toronto, Canada 
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objectives and the methods of adult edu- 
cation that can apply all over the world. 
Excellent statements have appeared before, 
but only from a single country, like 
England, or from a single institution, 
like the Workers Education Association. 
The new statement is far from complete; 
it has many imperfections, but it is a 
document for the guidance of adult edu- 
cation in the emerging countries and for 
its evaluation and development in nations 
where there is a longer educational tra- 
dition. 

Second, there is some agreement about 
the form of international association for 
adult education in the future. Within 
UNESCO there will be an enlarged pro- 
vision for the education of men and 
women, and continuing organizations now 
exist for those interested in university 
extension, teachers, and residential edu- 
cation. 

Already, in Montreal, the delegates 
were making informal arrangements for 
the exchange of adult teachers, books, 
films and the results of experimentation 
and research, Australians were sitting 
down with Malayans and Indonesians to 
plan follow-up work in south-east Asia; 
similar plans were being made for Latin 
America and Africa. 

Most important of all, perhaps, there 
now exists a group of several hundred 
educationists in most of the countries in 
the world who know each other well 
and who share common _ objectives, 
methods and techniques. 

The Montreal Declaration, passed 
unanimously on the last day, says in part: 

“Our first problem is to survive. It is 
not a question of the survival of the 
fittest; either we survive together, or we 
perish together. Survival requires that the 
countries of the world must learn to live 
together in peace. Learn is the operative 
word. Mutual respect, understanding and 
sympathy are qualities that are destroyed 
by ignorance, and fostered by knowledge. 
In the field of international understand- 
ing, adult education in today’s divided 
world takes On a new importance. Pro- 
vided that man learns to survive, he has 
in front of him opportunities for social 
development and personal well-being such 
as have never been open to him before”. 

“We believe that adult education has 
become of such importance for man’s sur- 
vival and happiness that a new attitude 
towards it is needed. Nothing less will 
suffice than that people everywhere should 
come to accept adult education as a nor- 
mal, and that governments should treat 
it as a necessary part of the educational 
provision of every country”. 

This sums up what was said and done 
at the conference. In the last interview 
with the Russian delegates a_ reporter 
wanted to know who had come off best 
at the conference. 

“At Montreal,” said Mr. Kashin, “we 
all won a victory!” 
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For the best letterhead. Shouldn't accept 
it, though. No. The honours belong to 
Weldonmere Bond. Great for letterheads. 
Plenty of snap. Very bright. The right 
rigidity, too. Want samples? Write to 
Provincial at 388 University Avenue, 
Toronto. You, too, could win a trophy with 
Weldonmere Bond. 
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Films 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


Sex Deviation: The New Look 


NoT sO LONG ago, the screen hurriedly 


| sidestepped the subject of sex-deviation, 
| re-translating it in terms of adultery, ra- 
| cialism, homicide or any of the more 


acceptable forms of human naughtiness. 
Today the subject appears to be wide open, 
and it isn’t surprising to have it turn up 
in A Serious Charge, a British film which 


| deals with homosexuality in much the 


| 


homely tone and tempo of a Family 
Herald serial. 


The hero is a handsome young English 


| vicar (Anthony Quayle) in charge of a 


Young People’s Group in a hoodlum-in- 
fested area. He is an athletic type and 
needs to be, since he must wrestle off not 
only the attacks of the local trouble- 
makers but the advances of one of his 
leading parishioners (Sarah Churchill), a 
handsome girl who has made up her mind 
to marry him. The vicar deals handily 
with hoodlums, disarming them of their 
switch-blades and bicycle chains and toss- 
ing them out in the alley. 


The ardent parishioner, however, is a 
more complicated problem and when the 
leader of the hoodlum gang accuses the 
vicar of “interfering” with him the re- 
jected heroine is among the first to en- 
dorse the accusation of homosexuality 
laid against him. The unfortunate young 


| man soon has all the self-appointed 


hounds of heaven in the community bay- 
ing on his trail, and at the height of the 
violence decides to turn in his resignation 
and fold away his cassock. However, the 
heroine intervenes to save him and in the 


| end there is even the hint of a rapproche- 





Sarah Churchill and Anthony Quayle. 


ment between the two, though it would 
be hard to imagine anyone less adapted to 
vicarage life than the youth-group leade1 
as played by the smouldering Miss Church 
ill. 

The interesting thing about A Serious 
Charge is that the sex-deviation angle i: 
introduced largely as a_ plot-gimmick, « 
device for bringing into focus the rea! 
evil-doers — the rock-throwers and anony 
mous-letter writers, the haters = and 
McCarthyites. They are the ones against 





Action from “The League of 
Gentlemen”. 


whom the serious charge is laid in t's 
little morality play, and it would ve 
hard to discover a better illustration of ‘ve 
way the sense of national morality s 
shifted in the last generation from a 
sexual to a social basis. 

League of Gentlemen introduces ?- 
other of those moral problems that ‘e 
British studios enjoy playing about 5. 
A British Army officer (Jack Hawkii ), 
smarting under retirement, decides to ul 
his military experience to civilian use. In 
war-time, he argues, the troops are | 0 


vided with every facility — arms, pl }s, 
supplies, services, a complete free ™ 
from moral scruple — if a desirable > 


jective is to be taken. So why not ay /) 
the same convention to peacetime, \ th 
a big-city bank as the desirable object 

With this in mind he recruits °!S 
“League of Gentlemen”, a group of \ 
army Officers, all first-rate battle spec ! 
ists withovt a shred of principle am: 2 
them. Employing their wartime skills t! 
manage to surprise a city bank and ret! 
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Yves Montand and Marilyn Monroe. 


in good order, each with a_ suit-case 
bulging with pounds sterling. 

Essentially League of Gentlemen is a 
comedy, a point that the director seems 
to have overlooked in his concern with 
making his story credible. Credibility is 
no asset here. The situation demands the 
wildly implausible talents of a Peter 
Sellers to make the story stick. 

Let's Make Love presents Yves Mon- 
tand and Marilyn Monroe as co-stars, and 
badly needs every ounce of talent it can 
wring from this gifted pair. The story has 
to do with the romance between a show- 
cirl (Marilyn Monroe) and a French 
villionaire (Yves Montand) who is visiting 
\merica on “the interest of his interest”, 
vhich amounts, as the commentator al- 
uringly points out, to $17,000 a week. 
{he hero’s problem: to engage the in- 
erest of the heroine without allowing her 
itention to be distracted by the billion 
lollars. With this in view, he buys up a 
ontrolling interest in the show, then 

ires himself as a humble and anonymous 
rember of the cast. 

The producers of Let’s Make Love have 

one the best they can with this material, 

/ssing away approximately the interest on 

1¢ interest of a billion dollars every time 

ves Montand and Marilyn Monroe put 

1 an appearance. In between times, they 

ive filled in with such costly celebrities 

» Bing Crosby, Gene Kelly, and Milton 
‘erle, ostensibly on hand to teach the 

iltering billionaire the elements of show- 

isiness. Bing Crosby and Gene Kelley 
erform rather languidly, but Milton 
erle tears into his bit part like a hungry 
an presented with a three-course dinner. 

Nothing much comes of this. Yves Mon- 

nd survives the staggering inanities of his 

‘le without revealing much more than a 

lling aptitude for most of the conven- 

nal ineptitudes of the part. However, 
arilyn Monroe manages to emerge from 

r customary state of tranced eroticism 

ng enough to indicate that she may be a 

ing girl, or even, given a chance, a 

ented actress. She isn’t given much 

ance here. 
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Cette exceilente liqueur 
mondiale & sa haute 
Se doit pure ov & ta gi 
Incomparable en fait st 
meilleurs cocktails et la réussite des entremets 
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Cristaitine et bien “ équillbrée” fa LIQUEUR 
COINTREAY est Inimitable 


EXPOSITIONS UNIVERSELLES, PARIS 1889, 1900 
HORS CONCOURS, MEMBRE DU JURY 
Exigez le locet rouge poncecu de gora 
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PLANT NOW... 
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The cool. moist months of autumn are the best time 
for planting. Shrubs and plants are given the oppor- 
tunity to form deep, widely spread root systems for 
vigorous growth in the spring. It’s also important to 
plant sturdy, high-quality stock. Right now Sheridan 
Nurseries offers you a wide selection of Canada’s 
finest Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Perennials 
and Roses. Visit one of the three Sheridan Sales 
Stations this week and do your planting NOW! 
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Your guests are certain to appreciate 
the delicate orange flavor which has 
earned COINTREAU Liqueur a reputation 
among connoisseurs everywhere as 


“THE CROWNING TOUCH 
TO A PERFECT DINNER” 


1500 St. Catherines St., W., Montreal 





FOR A BETTER GARDEN 


NEXT SPRING 





& : 
- SALES STATIONS 
2827 YONGE STREET 
Open Monday to Friday 
until 9 p.m. 
Saturday until 5 p.m. 





e 
LAKESHORE #2 HIGHWAY 
AT CLARKSON 


2 
QUEEN ELIZABETH WAY 
Just West of Highway #27 
Open Every Evening 
until 8 p.m. 





SHERIDAN NURSERIES 


LIMITED 
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BURROUGHS ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 
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OY CENTRE IS AT YOUR BECK AND CALL 


Whatever your data processing problem, Burroughs service bureau tions in: Engineering, Statistics, Mathematics and 
ca” ‘elp you do it better, faster, more accurately and economically. Scientific Fields—and many more. 


Reason: the outstanding performance of Burroughs 205 and E-101 The centre's services may be engaged on a contractual basis for 
coniputer systems. Reason: The business acumen of experts predictable recurring workloads or by the job for special peakloads 
tho\cughly grounded in computer systems applications. These or problems. You may utilize Burroughs skilled operators who have 
co. 'sellors personally analyze your needs in strictest confidence to been pledged to confidence or man the computer yourself. If you 
de*>rmine the most effective and economical solution. choose, we will train your personnel in computer use and operation. 


The big business computing benefits that you may have considered 
beyond your reach are ready and waiting for your decision. And so 


R.. civable « Accounts Payable + Expense Analysis 'S 4 Burroughs Computer Specialist. Contact your local Burroughs | 


yroll « Budget Analysis * Production Control Office. | 
* ‘rder Control ¢ Financial Reports « Operations If you are interested in discussing a professional sales career 
Re ~e . ‘ _ opportunity representing the most com plete line of data process- 
‘earch * Data Reduction + Land Survey Com ing equipment available in Canada, write Mr. J. L. Rapmund, 


pu itions Hospital Statistics « Many applica- General Manager, 752 Bay Street, Toronto 2, Ontario. 
: Burroughs—TM 


& 


Pr’ rams are available for Sales Analysis * Cost Dis- 
tr -ution « Inventory Control « Billing * Accounts 
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9 Burroughs | 


“NEW DIMENSIONS | in electronics and data processing systems” | 
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IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA 
DIVIDEND No. 281 


Notice is hereby given that a 
Dividend of Forty-five Cents 
(45¢) per share has been declared 
for the quarter ending 31st 
October, 1960, payable at the 
Head Office and Branches on 
and after Tuesday, the 1st day of 
November next, to share- 
holders of record of the 30th 
September, 1960. 


By order of the Board. 
H. W. THOMSON, 


General Manager 


Toronto, 14th September, 1960. 
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U.S. Investment 


How did the U.S. camel come to get his 
nose in the Canadian tent, and how is he 
able to crowd the natives out so fast? 
Figures circulated here indicate that exist- 
ing market value of the U.S. investment 
in Canadian industry is $20 billion, with 
continued growth standing a chance of 
making the investment equal to Canada’s 
Gross National Output of $32 billions a 
vear.—B.O., Vancouver. 


Economic conquest of Canada by the U.S. 
is the result of several forces. 

Having exploited all their own country, 
the logical place for U.S. entrepreneurs 
to expand is an adjoining territory offer- 
ing the advantage of a common language 
and susceptibility to  sales-promotion 
techniques effective in domestic markets. 
This in itself would probably have pro- 
duced a trend in the direction of U.S. 
acquisitions here. The process has been 
speeded by the haste with which Can- 
adian industrial owners were willing to 
swap their concerns for U.S. dollars. They 
did this for two reasons: 

1. Fear of extermination if they re- 
mained to compete with the incoming 
Americans. 

2. A frequent lack of capacity to cope 
with post-war production, marketing, fi- 
nancing and administration problems. 


British American Oil 


Would vou please comment on the in- 
vestment possibilities of British American 
Oil?—A.L., Edmonton. 


British American Oil is an_ integrated 
Operation and the second largest unit in 
Canada’s petroleum industry. The com- 
pany produces oil from its own wells, 
exports some, refines the balance and 
markets it through its own distribution 
system. While an integrated industry is 
not immune from competition, investors 
attach importance to its ability to effect 
maximum improvement to dollar value 
of its raw material. 

Petroleum is regarded as a growth in- 
dustry and this reflects in a high price- 
earnings ratio for B.A. and a low yield. 
Earnings were 67 cents a share in the 
first half of 1960. Yield is of the order 
of 3.7%. 

As to the industry’s background: export 


demand for crude oil is up about 30% 
over last year, and crude oil productio 
in western Canada is expected to increa: 
about 8% over 1959. Sales of natu: 
gas will show further substantial gains in 
1960 in a rapidly expanding domesi 
market. The major impact of recent ap- 
proved applications for natural gas ex- 
ports to the U.S. will not be felt unt‘! 
1961 and subsequent years. 

With the virtual saturation of economic 
markets immediately available for west- 
ern Canada crude oil production, the 
producing industry in the last two or three 
years had to adjust to the fact that the 
unlimited expansion of the early years 
could not continue indefinitely. Neverthe- 
less, increases of the order of 10% per 
annum are still substantial and should 
continue for several years. 

In general, the industry is now well 
into the necessary period of adjustment 
to a new set of conditions and is already 
giving evidence of its ability to adapt 
itself to these new conditions. While it 
can hardly hope to match the growth of 
the last 15 years, the prospect for con- 
tinuing growth and development, as a sup- 
plier of basic energy for an expanding 
economy, is one that can be matched by 
few other industries. 

Like Imperial Oil, B.A. is controlled 
in the U.S., and the market for the shares 
is subject to extremes of fluctuation as a 
result of a high proportion of the stock 
not enjoying wide distribution. But there 
is little alternative for the investor who 
wants to get into petroleum since on: a 
small portion of the industry is vested in 
public companies with a wide shire 
distribution. 


Upper Canada Mines 


Just what are the prospects of U; e! 
Canada Mines quitting the over-the- Ils 
and far-away prospecting game, and p- 
plying its efforts to prospecting and e- 
veloping the present lower reaches oF 
areas of the old gold mine in the k rk- 
land Lake district, which from all re- 
ports are very promising indeed? i ny 
shareholders are not wealthy and w. ld 
appreciate very much seeing the old) ne 
developed, thereby increasing prospe ‘‘€ 
dividends.—S.H., London. 


Upper Canada decided as a result of ‘he 
strength of the ore opened on the o% 
tom, or 4525 level, which was dren 
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iead of the six new levels between the 
25 and 4525 horizons. to deepen the 
iin No. | shaft so as to add two more 
vels below 4525. Planned is an under- 
ound hoisting plant able to carry opera- 
ins 6.000 ft. below surface. The program 
the No. | shaft area is heavy and it 
ll take several vears before the com- 
ny is able to investigate the area below 
e 1750 horizon in the No. 2 shaft area 

‘ich has yet to be drilled. 
From the foregoing it is apparent that 
pper Canada has not been neglecting 
e depth possibilities of its mine. Under- 
; ound drilling in 1959 exceeded 50.000 ft. 
It is not unusual for producing mines 
conduct outside exploration. Ore is 
one-crop affair and mining companie: 
tten speculate on other properties. If 
ne of these outside efforts resulted in 
trabbing the brass” ring, shareholders 
would be congratulating themselves on 
‘ ic foresight of the officers they elected. 
But if the bets lose, there is always some 
one to say they shouldn't have been made. 


lnvestment Plan 


fy a regular reader of your column 1 
ould appreciate some advice. | am ahout 
enter a teaching career and will he re- 
ceiving a salary of $3300 per annum 
th annual increments of $250. 1 would 
e to know about what 1 should have 
the bank before commencing to invest. 
! would also like to know whether to in- 
vt $200 or $300 each year or to wait 
il Lf have a larger amount to invest 
500 to $1,000). Lastly would you please 
¢ me your opinion of General Steel 
res as an investment?—H.D., Toronto. 


1¢ amount of cash to be kept in reserve 
| depend on your own circumstances. 
vestments should only be purchased by 
se with surpluses. A man buying a 
ise On time, for example, shouldn't 
nk about stocks or bonds. 
Presuming you have no mortgage hang- 
‘ over you and are adequately covered 
accident and sickness, you can main- 
Nn a minimum cash balance. 
[he sooner you get started on an in- 
tment plan, the better. You could take 
first $225 or $250 available and buy, 
10 shares of C.P.R., which pays 
50 a share and yields more than 6%. 
Make it a practice to put your money 
as soon as you have accumulated 
ugh to buy a few more shares. As a 
{ stay with the one issue: C.P.R.. Bell 
ephone and similar blue chips. When 
have built up, say 25 shares of the 
holding, you could think of adding 
cond stock. 
Many small investors are dissuaded 
n following a plan because of the 
1 price of stocks in relation to their 


, j ae 

: ; ins. This country hasn't too many 
: d stocks in the low-price category, and 
1y investors succumb to the tempta- 
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THE CANADIAN 
BANK OF 
COMMERCE 
Dividend No. 295 


NOTICE is hereby given that 
a dividend at the r 

five cents per fully-paid share on 
the outstanding Capital Stock of 
this Bank has been declared for 
the quarter ending October 31, 
1960, payable at the Bank and its 
branches on November 1, 1960. 
to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on September 
30, 1960. 


By Order of the Board 
J. P. R. Wadsworth, 
General Manager 


rate of forty- 


Toronto, September 16, 1960 
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Peek Frean’s ‘Famous 
quality” Biscuits coated 
with smooth rich milk { 
chocolate. Try them and 
judge for yourself. 
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an 
international bank 
can help you... 


The Bank of Nova Scotia can save you time and money, 
if you're doing business outside Canada. The BNS has 
offices in the United Kingdom, the United States, the 
Caribbean, a trust company in the Bahamas and in New 
York, plus correspondents throughout the free world. 
For full information, just visit the branch nearest you. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


CANADA « LONDON « NEW YORK « CHICAGO + THE CARIBBEAN 
CORRESPONDENTS THE WORLD OVER 





lave Saturday Night delivered to your home. 
A Subscription to Saturday Night will keep you 
entertained and informed with truthful reports from 
the worlds of business, science, and the arts, and 
bring you authoritative, timely articles on the 
Canadian contemporary scene. 


ONE Year: $4.00 2 Years: $6.00 3 Years: $8.00 


(Clip and Mail to) 


Please send me Saturday Night for the next years. 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


73 RICHMOND STREET WEST, TORONTO 
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tion of buying a larger quantity of lower- 
priced stock. This sometimes puts them 
into unprofitable situations since _ the 
cheaper stuff is more speculative. So think 
initially in terms of five Bell, 10 C.P.R 
or 25 Consumers Gas, which has re 
cently been split three for one. 

General Steel Wares is an old-estab 
lished company manufacturing meta 
products, household equipment and ap 
pliances. It added to its strength a coup! 
of years ago by taking over Easy Washin 
Machine. It is operating in highly con 
petitive fields and the type of progre- 
which was anticipated when the stoc 
was bid up to $16 last winter may not }. 
too rapid. Selling around $10, the stock 
pays 40 cents, yields 4%. While not deny- 
ing some speculative attractions in GSW, 
you might seek something with a higher 
yield, such as Noranda Mines, Hudson 
Bay and Consolidated Smelters. All offer 
regular dividends plus the speculative at- 
tractions of ore in the ground. Ore can 
be increased through additions and ex- 
tensions and its value would go up in 
the event of inflation. 


TV Capital Stock 


Please’ explain’ the meaning of capital 
stock. A would-be telecasting compan) 
applying for a license before the Board 
of Broadcasting Governors — proposed 
partly to finance its operations by offering 
to the public 10,000) shares of capital 
stock at $1 a share. Do you recommend 
purchase of such stock?—R.S., Ottawa. 


Capital stock means a corporation’s auth- 
orized ownership shares and is distin 
guished from common stock (the junto! 
or equity security) by having no securities 
ranking prior to it. 

It is impossible to judge the merils of 
shares of the telecasting company with- 
out its prospectus and this presumably 
was not presented to the BBG since the 
application was for a would-be richer 
than an existing company. It may, (ow- 
ever, be noted that telecasting is on. ol 
the new dynamic industries for w iich 
the outlook generally is bright, depen ‘en! 
on the buying power of the market sc ved 
and the ability of the management, \ dich 
is not to be taken for granted but ust 
be demonstrated. 


Hedging 


There are occasional — references — 
hedging on commodity markets in 
papers and 1 would like to knows. (ne 
thing about this practice. It is all G eek 
to me.—W.J., Hamilton. 


Hedging is a means whereby the | oI 
cator tries to assure an operating 1 ofil 
| to the exclusion of losses from a de. ine 
| in the value of his principal raw mat. al. 
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THE SHAWINIGAN WATER 
AND POWER COMPANY 


The following dividends have 
been declared: 
NO PAR VALUE 
CLASS “A” COMMON SHARES 
DIVIDEND NO. 15 


Thirty three and one _ third cents | 
33 1/3c) per share payable Novem- 
ber 15, 1960 to shareholders of 
record, October 19, 1960. 

NO PAR VALUE 
COMMON SHARES 
DIVIDEND NO. 213 

Iwenty cents (20c) per share for 
the quarter ending September 30, 
1960 payable November 25, 1960 
to shareholders of record, Octobe: 
i4, 1960. 


R. R. MERIFIELD, 
Secretary. 
Montreal, September 26, 1960 
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In excluding losses. he also excludes 
profits from an advance in price 

If he is working copper. sav. and 
carrying an inventory of 1.000 tons, he 
will hedge by making a short. sale of 
1.000) tons on the London Metal Ex 
change or New York commodity exchange 
If the price goes down so will the value 
of his finished goods (with their contained 
copper). He will realize less than his 
normal profit on the finished goods but 
offset this by covering his short sale at 
a profit. 

If copper goes up he covers his short 
position at a loss but offsets this with 
the increased value of his finished goods 

The fabricator will also utilize the ex- 
changes to sell surpluses of copper arising 
from a decline in sales of finished goods 
below his regular intake under long-term 
contracts with producers. 

It is difficult to point up a practice so 
calculated to separate the men from the 
boys as hedging. The vast majority of 
companies do not hedge. Some businesses 
seldom make a manufacturing profit but 
rely for profits on the increased value of 
their inventory as a result of advancing 
commodity prices. Such firms go through 
all the motions of being in business, 
manufacturing, selling, advertising, ac- 
counting, ete.. but they would probably 
be just as far ahead if they closed the 
plant and used their capital to play the 
commodity market. 

Other firms appear to be in’ business 
mainly because the commodity markets 
they would like to play are not broad 
enough to permit close trading. So they 
open up a factory in anticipation of more 
advances than losses in the main com 
modity they are converting. Of course, 
they don't hedge. 


In Briel 

Has Atlantic Coast Copper financed for 
production?—B.J., Sherbrooke. 

Yes, via debentures guaranteed by New 
foundland government and via advances 
from the controlling O'Brien Gold Mines. 
Will Steep Rock pay a dividend soon? 
C.H., Oshawa. 


Not too soon. 

Any outcome of the Murray Mining share- 
holders’ hassle2—¥.R., Vancouver. 

Died a natural death. 

What did New Dickenson pay for its 
hlock of Violamac?—W.A., Regina. 
Price not stated. 

What put Russell Industries half-year 
earnings up?—R.J., Winnipeg. 

Partially result of production of auto- 
matic pinsetting machines. 

Any depth news to cheer Kerr-Addison 
shareholders?—S.W., Ottawa. 

No significant news yet but cheer up, 
it’s still a great mine. 





First Coins 
For Canada 7 
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Silver 5-sol 
and 1S-sol 
pieces were 
struck in 1670 
by Louis XIV 
of France for his colonies in North 
America. The 15-sol piece has be- 
come one of the rarest of all 
Canadian coins—and today is worth 
about $600. 


Canada’s First Real Money 


Canada’s first real money, in the 
form of bank notes, was issued by 
the Bank of Montreal—Canada’s 
first bank —when it opened its doors 
for business on November 3, 1817. 
Later, the bank provided copper 
coinage. With the passing of the 
Currency Act in 1841, B of M coins 
became recognized legal tender of 
Canada, 
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Abolish Incompetent Insurance Salesmen 


for concern that the life 
insurance cOMpanies carrying on business 
in Canada do not show more dis- 
crimination in their selection of the 
agents who represent them. It is, how- 
ever. of even greater concern that the 
departments of insurance. the 
authorities of the industry. 
have permitted such a large number of 
incompetents to act as life insurance ad- 
visers and salesmen without having even 
the minimum qualifications to do so. 


IT IS A CAUSE 


various 
regulating 


Life insurance. being by its nature a 
relatively complex subject, is not very 
well understood as a rule by the general 
public. But since many families invest 
a considerable proportion of their incomes 
in the purchase of it. the choice of in- 
surance plan and the company with which 
to place it is of major importance and 
should be made only with the guidance 
of a competent adviser. It is in this role. 
as advisers. that some life insurance 
agents act incapably and even. perhaps. 
with intentional fraud. 

In the past several weeks I have met 
exactly twelve life insurance agents. all 
of whom were very eager to supply me 
with additional insurance coverage. None 
of them knew that I had had any experi- 
ence in the life insurance industry and so 
they were all eager and willing to give 
me the complete treatment. 

While the results of these interviews 
were not surprising, they were. neverthe- 
Jess, appalling. 

Of the twelve agents with whom I 
met, at least half would lose their licences 
if the misrepresentations which they made 
to me were made before an inspector of 
the department of insurance. if such func- 
tionaries do, in fact, exist. Every agent 
ardently claimed that his company’s rates 
are the lowest available anywhere for 
every conceivable type of policy. One 
of them even went to the extreme of re- 
ferring to a non-existent government pub- 
lication as conclusive evidence of his 
company’s very low rates. When I later 
confronted him with a list of seventeen 
companies with lower rates for precisely 
the same plan, he vanished quickly. 


Seven of the twelve agents dealt with 


by P. T. Matlow 


their companies’ dividend illustrations as 
if they were almost guaranteed policy 
income. In doing so, they violated a well 
known regulation which requires all divi- 
dend illustrations to be accompanied by 
a statement that the illustrations are not 
guaranteed values or even estimates of 
dividends in the future but are merely ex- 
amples from the company’s present scale 
of dividends. 

In the proposals I received about 
choosing an insurance plan nearly every 
common type of policy known to me 
was included. Only five of the agents 
chose a simple life plan which I had 
selected previously as my ideal plan. 

The basic reason for this sorrowful 
state is, in my opinion, the ease of entry 
into the life insurance field. Be- 
cause of vigorous competition and very 


sales 


concentrated sales drives, life insurance 
companies have absorbed — superfluous 
numbers into their sales ranks. Also, the 
licensing authorities, in Ontario at least, 
seem to have made the ability to pay the 
licensing fee the only criterion for judging 
the competence of applicants and have 
completely disregarded any 
requirements. 


examination 


In summary, virtually anyone who can 
fulfil the basic status requirements and 
can pay the nominal licence fee and who 
undertakes to become a_ full-time life 
insurance agent can become licensed with 
no difficulty at all. 

An example of this which comes to 
mind involves a group of business execu- 
tives who wanted to insure themselves 
for very substantial sums with some life 
insurance company. Since the sums of 
money involved were considerable, the 
devised a scheme to avoid 
having to pay any agent’s commission. 
After having procured expert advice from 
several competent agents, the executives 
secured an agent’s licence in the name 
of the wife of one of them and placed 
the policies through her, saving, in this 
way, the agent’s commission. The fact 
that the woman knew absolutely nothing 


executives 
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about life insurance presented no diffi 
culty in obtaining a licence. 

A solution to this type of situation 
need not be as difficult as one mighi 
tend to expect. Considering the gravity 
of the problem and the possible conse 
quences which could arise, it would ap- 
pear that one important positive step 
in the right direction would be a closer 
scrutinization of applicants for agents’ 
licences. Probably the best way to do this 
would be the introduction of licensing 
examinations in which applicants would 
be required to obtain satisfactory standing 
in order to become licensed. This would 
ensure that successful applicants would 
have a reasonable knowledge of their 
product and would eliminate a great many 
misrepresentations made by incompetent 
agents. 

Another positive step would be an in- 
crease in the policing activities of the 
various departments of insurance. Fraudu- 
lent agents should be uncovered and fined 
and their licences revoked or suspended. 
Only then will the present 
have any real meaning. 

The insurance companies themselves 
should be more critical of their agents 
and should encourage them to become 
more expert in their field. I have scen 
and heard from the experience of 5 
colleagues that those life insurance agents 
who have become chartered life under 
writers by successfully completing cou! 
of study and who bear the designati >. 


regulations 


St 


C.L.U., are almost invariably reliable «od 
upright and, as a group, constitute ‘Ie 
main exception to my _ contentics. 
Chartered life underwriters have de ie 
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much to give insurance advisers pro! 
sional status and have attained high 
tinction within the industry. 

I would further suggest that it is o |) 
by creating an informed public that 0 
absolute remedy for this problem can '¢ 
found. This would be an excellent «> 
jective for the life insurance compar -s 
themselves to pursue in their advertis 'g 
programs if they wish to maintain th 
present reputations for integrity and 
liability. After all, the reputation of © 
agent is also the reputation of his co 
pany. 
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I e-boating in rork harbour, now Toronto, 


VW in the early 1800’s. This old custom is 
: believed to have originated on the frozen 
.anadian iaeeni eda 





Certified 8-year-o 
Canadian Whisky 


erving Canadian Schenley O.F.C. is 


1 nother excellent Canadian custom. 
, ).F.C. stands for Original Fine Cana- 


in. Original, because it was the first 
year-old Canadian whisky to carry a 
imbered, dated and signed certificate 
iting its true age. Fine, because it is 
ed for eight years in small oak casks 
that superb bouquet and excellence 
flavour that only age can bring. 
nadian, because it is made for 
nadians and by Canadians—a whisky 
truly outstanding quality. 
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BROWSE HERE... 


for current books you have been anxious 
not to miss...for other good books you have 
long promised yourself to read...for valuable 
sets that should be part of every library...and 


for practical books needed in home or office 


186. HAWAII by j\mMes A. MICHENER 101 
Retail price $6.95) 
24. ADVISE AND CONSENT 


by ALLEN DRURY 
(Retail price $6.50) 


198. THE LEOPARD 105. 
by GIUSEPPE DI LAMPEDUSA 
Retail price $4.50) 
409. THE AFFAIR by c. P. sNow 
Retail price $3.50) 111 
193. TRUSTEE FROM THE TOOLROOM 
by NEVIL SHUTE 
(Retail price $4.50) 113 
191. GRANT MOVES SOUTH 
by BRUCE CATTON 
(Retail price $7.25) 
114 


DR. SCHWEITZER OF 
LAMBARENE 
by NORMAN COUSINS 
Illustrated. (Retail price $3.95) 
199. THE CONSTANT IMAGE 
by MARCIA DAVENPORT 
(Retail price $3.95) 
413. THE GOOD YEARS 
by water Lorn. Illustrated 
(Retail price $4.95) 
- THE WAR LOVER 
by JOHN HERSEY 
(Retail price $5.50) 
by MOSS HART 
(Retail price $5) 
'6. THE YEARS WITH ROSS 
by JAMES THURBER 
Illustrated. (Retail price $5.50) 
102. DOCTOR ZHIVAGO 
by BORIS PASTERNAK 
(Retail price $4.50) 
INSIDE RUSSIA TODAY 
by JOHN GUNTHER 
(Retail price $7.50) 


107 


118 


ACT ONE 


125. 


119. 


120. 


EXODUS 


by LEON URIS 
(Retail price $4.95) 


188. MEETING WITH JAPAN 


by FOSCO MARAINI 
Illustrated. (Retail price $11) 
THE UGLY AMERICAN 

by WILLIAM J. LEDERER 
and EUGENE BURDICK 
(Retail price $4.50) 

ELIZABETH THE GREAT 
by ELIZABETH JENKINS 
Illustrated. (Retail price $4.25) 


ANATOMY OF A MURDER 


by ROBERT TRAVER 
(Retail price $4.50) 


WHAT WE MUST KNOW ABOUT 
COMMUNISM 


by HARRY and BONARO OVERSTREET 


(Retail price $5.25) 
JOHN PAUL JONES 
by SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON 
Illustrated. (Retail price $7.50) 
PETER FREUCHEN’S BOOK 
OF THE SEVEN SEAS 
Illustrated. (Retail price $10) 
THE BIRTH OF BRITAIN 
by WINSTON Ss. CHURCHILL 
Vol. I of A History of the 
English-Speaking Peoples 
(Retail price $6.50) 
THE NEW WORLD 
by WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 
Vol. II. (Retail price $6.50) 


- THE AGE OF REVOLUTION 


by WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 
Vol. Ill. (Retail price $6.50) 


» THE GREAT DEMOCRACIES 


by WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 
Vol. IV. (Retail price $6.50) 








110. THE HARMLESS PEOPLE 


by ELIZABETH MARSHALL THOMAS 


FOR $] EACH™ 


IF YOU AGREE TO BUY THREE ADDITIONAL BOOKS DUR- 
ING THE NEXT YEAR AT THE MEMBERS’ PRICES, WHICH 
AVERAGE 20% LESS THAN THE REGULAR RETAIL PRICES 


149. 


THE STORY OF PHILOSOPHY 


by witt puranT. (Retail price $6) 


Illustrated. (Retail price $5.25) 150. STUDIES IN THE PSYCHOLOGY 
400. THIS IS MY GOD OF SEX by HAVELOCK ELLIS 
by HERMAN WOUK 2 vols. (Retail price $15) 
(Retail price $4.50) Each vol. $1 
123. A TREASURY OF SCIENCE 158. GOREN’S NEW CONTRACT BRIDGE 
Edited by HARLOW SHAPLEY COMPLETE by CHARLES H. GOREN 
(Retail price $8.50) (Retail price $5.75) 
129. THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 152. BARTLETT’S FAMILIAR 
by MILLAR BURROWS QUOTATIONS 13th edition 
Illustrated. (Retail price $7.25) (Retail price $11) 
185. THE NATURALHISTORY OFLOVE =—«-'93- STANDARD HANDBOOK OF 
by MORTON M. HUNT SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS 
(Retail price $6.75) by JAMES C. FERNALI 
Retail price $4.25) 
132. A STUDY OF HISTORY, a 2-vol. seamed creatine 
abridgment of the Toynbee * THE NEW OXFORD BOOK OF 
work (Retail price $12) ENGLISH VERSE , i 
Each vol. $1 (Retail price $4.25 
134. THE COMPLETE SHORT STORIES 159. VOGUE'S BOOK OF ETIQUETTE 
OF W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM by MILLICENT FENWICI 
2 vols. (Retail price $13.75) (Retail price $6.50 
Each vol. $1 156. ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE OPERA 
135. THE COMPLETE WORKS OF by pavip EWEN 
0. HENRY (Retail price $8.75 
2 vols. (Retail price $12) 162. A CHILD’S GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
Each vol. $1 WORLD by v. M. HILLY! 
136. THE COMPLETE SHERLOCK Revised by FE. G. HUEY 
HOLMES by CONAN DOYLE Illustrate: 
2 vols. (Retail price $7) 163. WINNIE THE POOH anv 


Each vol. $1 
THE BOUNTY TRILOGY 


by NorDHOFF and HALL 
Illustrated. (Retail price $7.25) 


*k 


137. 


THE HOUSE AT POOH CORNER 
by a. A. MILN 

Illustrated by FE. H. SHEPAI 
Both vols. for $ 


In the case of multi-volume sets, each volume 
is to be counted as a separate purchase at $1, 
unless otherwise noted. 





BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 


C6710 


GOOD SENSE FOR EVERY READING FAMILY 


os purpose of this suggested trial 
membership is to demonstrate two 
things by your own experience: first, 
that you can really keep yourself from 
missing, through oversight or overbusy- 
ness, books you fully intend to read; 
second, the advantages of the Club’s 
Book-Dividend system, through which 
members regularly receive valuable li- 
brary volumes—cither completely with- 
out charge or at a small fraction of their 
price — simply by buying books they 
would buy anyway. The offer described 
here really represents “advance” Book- 
Dividends earned by the purchase of the 


three books you engage to buy later. 


* The three books you choose will be 
sent to you immediately, and you will 
be billed one dollar for each volume 
(plus a small charge for postage). 


* You have a wide choice always— 
over 200 selections and alternates dur- 
ing the year. 


* If you continue after buying the 
three books called for in this trial mem- 
bership, with every second Club choice 
you buy you will receive, without 
charge, a valuable Book-Dividend aver- 
aging around $6.50 in retail value. Since 
the inauguration of this profit-sharing 
plan, $235,000,000 worth of books (re- 
tail value) has been earned and received 
by Club members as Book-Dividends. 


| in this introductory offer). 


| City 





345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month 


| Clubt and send the three volumes whose numbers I have in- 


dicated in boxes below, billing me $3.00 (plus postage). I 


| agree to purchase at least three additional monthly Selec- 
| tions 
} ber 


or Alternates. during the first year I am a mem- 
I have the right to cancel my membership any time 
after buying three Club choices (in addition to those included 
The price will never be more 
than the publisher’s price, and frequently less. After my 
third purchase, if I continue, I am to receive a Book- 
Dividend* with every second Selection—or Alternate—I buy. 
(A small charge is added to cover postage and mailing ex- 


| penses.) PLEASE NOTE: A Double Selection—or a set of books 


offered to members at a special combined price—is counted 


| as a single book in reckoning Book-Dividend credit, and in 
| fulfilling the membership obligation to buy three books. 


INDICATE BY NUMBER THE THREE BOOKS YOU WANT 


L 


| MR. 


MRS. 
MISS J 


Address. .ccseecceeesns 


5 4s0e wines ebicoS Ss -Zone. - Province 
Books for Canadian members are shipped from Toronto duty free, 
and may be paid for in either U.S. or Canadian ci rrency. 


+{Trademark Reg, U.S. Pat, Off. and im Cane 
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